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Thirty-five cents 





SHOULD A WRITER WRITE FOR MONEY? 





At writers' conferences, or wherever else 
writers are want to gather, the talk usual- 
ly drifts very quickly to money and the big 
checks some professional has picked up. And 
at such jam sessions I have often learned a 
great deal more detailed facts—many of them 
false or misleading—than my poor, ignorant 
brain ever held before about rights. There 
is a certain type of writer who seems to be 
lieve that if he can sound like a writer he 
must surely be one. 


It always amuses Elva and me to find our- 
selves talking with a writer, who "teste" us 
to see if we speak this kind of profession- 
alese lingo. Just a little patronizinglLy, he 
lets us see that if we do not know all about 
Selling with a capital "S", we cant possibly 
be of any use to professional writers. Such 
a writer's contempt for anyone who "merely" 
teaches Writing is something pretty exciting 
to see in full action. 


Now Elva and I are realists. We dont work 
in a vacuum or ivory tower. We have advised 
some pretty big writers, and we have scored 
a lot of sales when an author had previous- 
ly managed to get the ms. rejected. Sales, 
incidentally, involving checks for three or 
four figures to the left of the decimal. So, 
while Elva and I are old fashioned enough to 
believe that learning to write comes before 
learning to sell (actually, they are really 
two strands of the same rope), it makes us 
smile, when a writer of this kind becomes "in- 
pressed” as we manage to handle the lingo ac- 
ceptably, and narrate with quiet understate 
ment a few choice anecdotes about successful 
clients who have pulled down big checks, or 
have done well in the handling of subsidiary 
rights. Cr even when we just retell stories 
of derring-do in the marketplace, as retail- 
ed by some columnist or gossipmonger. It is 
such a satisfying feeling to be permitted to 
feel that some dabbler at writing like this 
one believes we know a little something re- 
garding writing, and are just misguided and 
foolish not to be doing the really important 
task of running an agency, a literary agency, 
which has always seemed to me something of a 
misnomer. 


Now all of this would be funny, if it did 
not contain some of the elements of tragedy. 
(I have heard plenty of staff members of con- 
ferences laugh hilariously over their cock- 
tails as they narrate choice anecdotes about 
some of these "impostors”™ masquerading, only 
in their own minds, as "professionals". To 
Elva and myself this has always seemed cru- 
el, as well as unkind, and it has tended to 
reduce these particular staff members to the 
same level as those whom they ridicule. Be- 
cause the implication of their raillery and 
mocking humor is that they are the "“profes- 
sionals". Actually, none of us are much bet- 
ter than the other fellow for very long. We 
all of us, working on borrowed time & skills 


are merely servants of the infinite that is 
guiding our hand for a little while. And any 
ofusisjust as capable as any “amateur” of— 
making fools of ourselves in print or "lay- 
ing an egg” instead of writing a bestseller 
or an imperishable masterpiece. 


This business of "writing for money", and 
even thinking for money, is one of the most 
dangerous and degrading influences of amer- 
ican civilization today. any darn fool with 
a little luck can work himself into the po- 
sition where he can pull one of the numerous 
variations of the "money shapes our ends” & 
"I have to eat, don't I?" theme. American 
industry is fond of pointing out contradic- 
torily that on the one hand it is dedicated 
solely to customer service, and on the oth- 
er its hand in every move is hamstrung by the 
laws Of economics. Let it not be forgotten, 
that writers are professionals, not commer- 
cial exploiters of their fellow men. and ev- 
ery one of the great industries of this mae 
nificent country of ours was first invented 
to fill a need. The pity is that "bigness", 
unfortunately, sometimes breeds cowards who 
try to force demand into the channels which 
they control. To make the public buy simply 
what they find it good economics to sell. 


Writers should print in large letters and 
paste above their desks the eternal law that 
says no writer ever wrote a story syntheti- 
cally or "just Yor money". He may have com- 
menced that way, but during the process and 
actual task of writing, he becomes enthrall- 
ed either with the story or the problem I 
recall the late Channing Pollock, who start- 
ed out as one of the most commercial purvey- 
ors of Broadway tripe, bursting into tears, 
(and his audience of 47 Workshop dramatists 
hooting!) as he told how he wrote scenes in 
"The Fool", his play about 4 modern Christ. 
Hungry pulpsters decry their wares as plain 
"garbage". But when they stop believing the 
Cinderella stories they write, their readers 
soon stop believing in them, and some other 
writer picks up where they went dry, in the 
emotional sense. "No story was ever written 
synthetically." Remember that. So, put your 
back, and your heart, into every piece that 
you write. 


This does not mean you should not be prac- 
tical. As an editor told me once: "Dont let 
any editor pick your brains, or use you And 
don't try to use him too hard, or it will e- 
ventually show in your copy." Never forget, 
please, that you are writing about people & 
for people. So be human, be a real person & 
don't fail to have compassion laced with in- 
sight; sympathy and tolerance matched with a 
keen understanding and well balanced judge- 
ment. 


The writers who claim they write for mon- 
ey, are indulging their ego in bragging and 
are snobs of the worst type. The good writ- 
ter thinks in terms of reader needs and ed- 
itorial purpose. He creates ideas worth money 
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"WITH LOVING HANDS AND DEDICATED HEARTS" 





Behind every basic problem today are peo- 
ple. Hungry, insecure people boiling with a 
justifiable unrest. People living behind i- 
ron curtains, in or removed from war areas, 
or just suffering from religious and racial 
persecutions. almost everywhere that you can 
point a stick at, in the free world as well 
as in the unfree, the old saw about man's in- 
humanity to man is a true one and a current 
one. Even in these more perfect United States 
mental ill health is becoming one of ourmost 
dread "diseases". 


It is instructive to read a book like the 
history of the american Friends Service Con- 
mittee ("For More n Brea y Clarence 
Pickett) to see how much of the world’s en- 
ergy tor the past 25 years has been expend- 
ed on simply mopping up after the sinful de 
struction of politically power-hungry mani- 
acs and individuals and nations intent onex- 
ploiting ("colonizing" and “developing” they 
call it) their weaker neighbors. Whatever 
progress this world has made in an improved 
standard of living must be balanced against 
continuing need for charity, relief and re- 
settlement. a fairly high proportion of the 
world's population still lives in concentre 
tion and refugee camps on a more or less per 
manent basis. Unloved and unwanted. 


The thing that distinguishes the Friends, 
or Quakers, is that more than any other re- 
ligious group, they have practiced the true 
Christianity Cur Lord preached. With Loving 
hands and dedicated hearts they have worked 
ceaselessly to alleviate suffering. Not many 
people realize that they have also used un- 
sparingly of their resources to try to stop 
the plague of war and avarice in man. They 


themselves appreciate, however, thata first 
task still is, and will remain for years, re 
habilitation of devastated areas. And the 
tendency of governments everywhere to summon 
the Friends to administer and direst is in- 
deed a striking evidence of the respect and 
the confidence they have won because, unlike 
more political organizations, they want noth- 
ing but a chance to serve their neighbors. 


There is a distinct lesso for the world to- 
day in the hunger of nations and people for 
this kind of dedicated service that demands 
nothing in return. As Mr. Pickett eloquent- 
ly remarks, "Some people think that the most 
critical shortage in the world is a shortage 
of technicians, but the technique of living 
together creatively is the ingredient which 
we stand in deepest need of." 


For some of us who believe that while the 
free world may need a strong defence, there 
is also an even greater call for the defer- 
ence of unselfish neighborliness, or a con- 
secrated working together for high creative 
common purposes, this philosophy of the So- 
ciety of Friends has much to offer during a 
period in history when we all of us want to 
help our friends behind the Iron Curtains & 
to take wise political advantage of the un- 
settled state of revolt in Soviet controll- 
ed countries. 


I confess that I do not know how this can 
best be done. It takes those who in govern- 
ment and such organizations as the UN & all 
the groups such as the Friends, who are fan 
iliar with actual conditions along the bor- 
ders, to determine ways and means. But I am 
sure that this is something that the fellow 
ship of the human spirit, not tanks & flame 
throwers, can best solve. 


If we consider that the 40,000 men, women, 
and children who(an average since Februaryof 
this year) have veen streaming across border 
lines between East and west Germany are hu- 
man beings like ourselves, seeking only the 
opportunity to live, we will find ways that 
will be effective to work with them & their 
kindred behind the barriers. It will help us 
also to devise techniques for handling prob- 
blems in the East. 


The main thing is to realize that this is 
not merely a gigantic war game between Rus- 
sia and the United States. Arms and ammmni- 
tion form only the smallest part of our be- 
longings. This is one of the great revolts, 
one of the mightiest strivings of man tolift 
himself by his boot-straps to a higher, and 
freer level of liberty. The days whenwe won 
our own God-given freedom are as nothing to 
the awakening and reaching for liberty of a 
horde of future nations all over the globe. 
They and we will only maintain the slow car 
tinuing advance, if we have the loving hands 
and dedicated hearts to stand fast like the 
Friends in this hour of need. Writers havea 
peculiar stake in this idealistic crusade. 





HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported or seen 
by us since the last issue: 


Norton Weber 
Short Story: REDBOOK. 


Edward Ludwi 
Reprint: HORN ING STARS (Sci. Fict. col- 
lection ed. August Derleth). 
Mildred Revercomb 


or ories: (Adult) CHRISTIAN HOME & 
(Juvenile) YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Josepha Murray Emms 
Poems: Alle to CHROMATONES, and Bostcan 


POST, Also Wash. D.c., Even in STAR. 
Thought for the Day: Boston roe 


Grace Stillman Minck 
cles: 
Story: MaG 


Poems: DESERT, Tacoma NEWS-TRIBUNE, Fran- 
oiscan MESSAGE, Catholic home roa 








AT, The APOSTLE, etc. 


THE FICTION WORKSHOPS 





This issue we have an in between workshop 
because the next project (The Dramatic Sto- 
ry penne in 150 words or so) will not ap- 
pear un the Sept. - Oct. issue. However, 
quite a few comments on Bill Heusinkveld (a 
Dramatic Scenario, published in the last is 
sue) were sent in in time for this issue. We 
hope more will come in as the required com- 
ments accompanying the DSO mss. due by Sept. 
10th. I am not reprinting Bill's piece now, 
because it is so long. Incidentally Bill is 
hoping to come Bast from Denver and spend a 
little time in personal conference with us, 
probably in mid-August. 











The Dramatic Scenario (a love story set @ 
gainst a buffalo hun n the last century), 
coincidentally, was analyzed by me asa full 
ms. I am afraid I treated it pretty roughly 
The workshop comments were none too favora- 
ble, however. And of course these were writ- 
ten without previous knowledge of my ideas. 


Mrs. Florence S. anderson thought it mov- 





ER, ot. Joseph, anc many others. 


Peggie Schulz 
—— If. BARROWS & CO. (her second). 


Features: FLOWER CROWER, HORTICULTURE & 
POPULAR GARDENING, PROFTTABLE HODBTES. 


Grace Gannon 
A cle: 





TERN FAMILY, HOMECRAFT, etc. 


Ber Temple 
or ort: Boston POST. also: poem, & 
Thought for aye 


Kathr Wilson 
Writer: FAMILY CIRCLE. 
M. Lucy Grant 
oug or the Day: Boston POST. 


Ma Grent Charles: 
= AM. WEAVE, Canadian POETRY, se 
TRY ‘ pOMT The ¢ CHURCHIIAN, ORECONI Alt atc. 
Short Story: :” YOUNG PEOPLE (adulty. 
Article: The CRACIE. 








Florence M. Davis 
~ Stories (Juvenile): 
JUNIOR LIFE. 


Lillian Everts: 
oems: 





TRAILS FOR JUNIORS, 





HOME JOURNAL, EDUC, FORUM 


aris), PLATFOM! fn 


and), @tce 


Ma Taylor 
ietiots: The CHILDREN'S FRIEND, & BOY'S 
HERAL 


Helen Langworth 
Articles: TETHOLIC MISS, 


PRESS. 





Grand Rapids 





Send in your "hits". It helps you & the 
rest of the WCS Family. Tells who's buying. 





ed too slowly until the oth paragraph. Also 
that it needed more SHOWING and less talkby 
the all-seeing author. And she felt the two 
men were not individualized enough. 


John E&. Pember, our old newspaper friend, 
crusty and salty, labeled the whole scenar- 
io as preposterously unbelievable and unsal- 
able. I believe tne author has grounds & au- 
thority historically for his story. But its 
a serious matter if he cannot make them ap- 
pear convincing. (N.B. I hope that old John 
will one day occupy the author's chair, sub- 
jecting himself to criticism. It will prove 
good for his soul. It does us all good!) 


On the constructive side Sue Magee states 


she knew from the first sentence atit was 
a Western story. But she had to backtrack to 
identify the "good" & "bad" men. This con- 
tribution clarified her mind nevertheless as 
to what a dramatic scenario is. "Mine sure- 
ly was one of those,” she adds, "which Bill 
Herris described as 'limply summarizing the 
plot in dull and generalized manner'."” She 
further commented that the scenario doesn't 
"make it clear why Julie, her father & Paul 
continue their ride with Dave....This phase 
of the story sounds like a convenient means 
for the author to prove Dave is the hero." 


My own criticism of this scenario is that 
the author doestt get inside of Dave enough & 
extract the full emotion. He describes what 
Dave's feelings are rather than projecting, 
pushing them over with impact into the read- 
er. A scensrio is a blueprint, yet it utilia 
es much the same technique as the story it- 
self to kindle enthusiasm and acceptance in 
@ reader. 


Dramatic Story Opening. $1 paid for a ms. 
of about Lou words that sells a colorful MC 
to the reader, and faces him with a dramat- 
ic Problem. Closes: Sept. lLOth. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





The poem for discussion: 


Slow progress man hes made ecross the years, 
Yet progress sure, of war and pain & tears. 
Time ego, each house surrounded by ae most, 

Wery of the neighbor, each withdrawn, remote. 


Time now, when men across the street, the land, 
and, aye, across the seas, lift up a hand, 
Pelm raised, in friendship, trusting. Each 
Willing to learn the lessons time can teach. 


Yet strangely kin to timeless eges past, 
when egainst a common foe, the hands are 
clasped, 


Julie F. Polinski 





Even though the summer months (a vacation 
time for some, busiest time of the year for 
others) are here, a goodly number of poets, 
critics and readers have done their reading 
and homework. 


Bessie H. Hartling: "The title is good, & 
also the picture well drawn. Also, the way in 
which the author brings out the fact that hu- 
man nature has not changed much--hands clasp 
ed against a common foe. I would suggest the 
word 'through' instead of 'of' in the second 
line. 'Of' seems to suggest progress in war, 
pain and tears, which I don't think is what 
the writer means. 





"'Time ago', and 'Time now' change the me- 
ter too abruptly, and are not poetical. I 
would suggest: 


‘In misty age, men lived in castled state, 
Surrounded by a moat of fear and hate.' 


In that way the identical rhymes, 
"remote', can be avoided. 


'moat' and 


In the second verse, how about: 


“In modern time, all men throughout the land, 
And, aye, across the sea, lift up a hand, 
With open palm, in friendship, trusting. 

Each 
Willing to learn the lessons time can 
teach.' 


In the last line I would suggest: 


‘When, barring comnon foe, the hands are 
clasped.’ 


"Barring' is rather a tame word---but as it 
is, the last line seems overcrowded. Also, 
‘against' is a difficult word to fit in the 
original meter, and ''gainst' sounds trite. 


"Mrs. Polinski can make this a poem suit- 
able for the New Atheneum or Wings. I like 
it. Much is said in a few words. 





Disagreeing with Bessie Hartling, Bertha 
Fairbanks and abnes C. Lomax thing the title 
cou e improved, however, they were unable 
to suggest the "right” one. 


Others besides Mra. Hartling also made sue 
gestions concerning the wording. T.L.P: "Im 
not sure if I dislike 'time ago'or if it has 
a certain awkward charm...like a leggy ado- 
lescent." 


Bertha Fairbanks: "I think man has made a 
grea eal of progress across the years, so 
instead of saying 'slow', you could substi- 
tute 'some'. In other words you would be say- 
ing, 'man has been making progress allright, 
but it is a sure thing he has been achieving 
progress in war and pain and tears.' Anoth- 
er rather delicate distinction is the differ 
ence between holding out the hand and lift- 
ing up the hand. We always say, 'we hold out' 
our hand in friendship." 


Ella B. Flagg: "I would prefer 'Time past’ 
in place of Tit ne ago'," 


es C. Lomax: 


"tLong ago' instead of her 
'Time ago’.” 





Grace Stillman Minck: 


"I like her wording 
"Li 


up @ hand, palm raised, in friendshipf 


There were some comments about the meaning 
of the poem. 


Grace Stillman Minck: "To me the thought is 
not clear. e@ poet means we are now more 
apt to lift the friendly hand than we were, 
in the days of old, I wish she were right. I 
fear, however, she is an optimist.” 


Ella B. Flage: "I find I do not understand 
the exact 1dea Mrs. Polinski is trying tocon 
vey. I thought I did, at first, and that she 
meant progress in the right direction, but the 
little word 'of' in line 2 has confused me. 
Does she mean that man has made progress in 
war, pain and tears? If so, the title ought 
to be 'Retrogression', should it not? If she 
means that good progress has been made, as 
stanza 2 seems to indicate, then ‘of' ought 
to be changed to 'by' or 'through' I think. 
Lines 7 & 8 seem to contradict the idea ofa 
moat surrounding each house in times past.” 


Agnes C. Lomax: "'Yet progress sure, des- 
pite war, pain, and tears' (or through war, 
pain, and tears',)" 





Two people commented on the rhyme. T.L.P.: 
"There is still considerable doubt as to the 
place of assonance used as end rhyme, isn't 
there? ('past', 'clasped'.) Personally, it 
does not bother me. 


Bertha Fairbanks: "I don't think the rhyme 
words in e@ last two lines are true rhymes 
and as I couldn't think of anything that would 
fit in with 'hands', I think you might use: 

‘When against a common foe they stand 

steadfast.” 
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There were objections to inversion, 
use of an archaic word. 


& the 


T.L.P: "The inversion in line 1 would make 
careful choice of markets imperative." and 
"Line 6: 'aye' might better be changed to a 
less archaic word, perhaps ‘and yes' or ‘'ev- 
en', 


Grace Stillman Minck: "I am of the school 
that is not happy over inversions, archaic 
words, etc. So I would say a 'plesse, noj'" 
She added: "How about the first line reading: 
‘Man has made slow progress down the years'? 


Ella B. Flee. "I object to the inversion 
in ne an he overuse of the word, that 
is used thrice, 'across'. I would suggest in 


place of it: "Man! S progress has been slow 
throughout the years.'” 





Mrs. Flagg makes another point: "I would 
substitute 'stood' for 'each' in line 4. Be 
cause this makes a complete sentence with a 
verb, etc. I am old fashioned about that.” 


Agnes C. Lomax: "Without changing the idea, 
I made a full sentence: 





"Long ago each house, 
Was wary of neighbor, 


surrounded by a moat 
withdrawn, remote.'” 


Clarence ©. Adams' comment just came in a 
moment ago, in time to agree with Miss Lomax 
that "was” shoulc prefix line 4. He says al- 
so: "The way the second stanza is arranged, 
at present, there is nothing finished. The 
'when' signifies that something is to foll- 
ow which never does. Possibly, if the peri- 
od was eliminated after 'trusting', & a word 
added to connect the first sentence with the 
last, it might work." 





I would add my blessing to those last cam 
ments. Whenever it is possible to do so, it 
is much better to avoid inversions and also 
archaic words. They call attention to them- 
selves and tend to take the reader's mind @ 
way from the thought of the poem. The lan- 
guage of everyday prose is also the language 
of poetry. The difference is in the organiz 
ation. Rhyme, rhythm, and all the other de- 
vices properly used can make our day-to-day 
speech into beautiful poetry if combined with, 
or transnuted by, thoughtful and inspired mean- 
ing. 


Grammar, too, has an important place inthe 
writing of verse. Writing in complete, more 
readable sentences often makes the differerce 
between a poem that has a sloppy appearance 
and one that is appealing. And, of course, a 
feeling of clarity is generally increased by 
the proper use of grammar. I do not mean to 
be dogmatic and say that each sentence in a 
poem must be able to be parsed, but the use 
fulness of grammar as a writer's tool is an 
obvious truism that has been proven repeat- 
edly in the past, and poets should take full 
advantage of it. 


When you feel that you would like to dis- 


regard the rules of grammar in a poem, test 
out your lines to see whether they can bein 
proved by breaking a rule. If you can write 
clearer, and more beautifully by casting to 
one side a certain rule, then you do so. In 
other words, break a rule deliberately, for 
an artistic purpose, rather than allow your 
writing to become ungrammatical and perhaps 
obscure, or careless through inattention to 
the recognized "agreements" for easy comm 
ication. 


Fitch Gibbens and Clarence 0, 
ally commented that e meter was at fault. 
Mr. Adams points out: "Line 3 and 4 have six 
feet, line 7 has only four. The poem pattern 
calls for 5 feet in each line." 


Agnes C. Lomax has sent in a revision for 
the Yast two stanzas which is worthy ofnote: 
"Time now sees men in air, on land, on sea 
Stretching out hands—a confraternity. 
Palms raised in friendship, trusting so 
that each 


Exchanging views, may learn what time 
will teach." 


Adams sever 





She says: "I added two more lines, using the 


idea of John Donne ('No man is an island')® 


"Now, strangely kin to timeless ages past, 
Against one Foe great nations' hands are 
clasped. 
home of the human 
soul. 
with lasting peace 
their goalj" 


Gone is the '‘island' 


Countries unite, 
As for markets, others suggested were: The 


AMERICAN BARD, CHROMATONES, The ORUGONIANT & 
COOD HOUSEREEPING, after revision. 








There was some controversy as you have al- 
ready seen in regard to the phrase "lift up 
a hand". I think what irs. Polinski was re- 
ferring to was the old time gesture that in- 
dicated & person was unarmed and therefore, 
was coming in friendship. This poem is part- 
ly about the old times, and I think that the 
phrase adds to the poem. Since only one per 
son objected to it, it is fairly safe to be- 
lieve that present day overtones haven't de- 
stroyed the possibility of the use of the im 
age. Yet, on the other hand, if one person, 
in this small audience, thought of the pres 
ent day symbol for friendship, it might per 
haps be better to rephrase the poem so that 
no one could fail to understand the meaning 
of the symbol of friendship in the past. 


Thank you all for your comments. We have 
done a pretty good job for Mrs. Polinski, It 
was fairly well agreed that the basic poemi- 
dea is grand, and that with a little working 
over, the poem has real possibilities. 


Next month we discuss "The Bird Sculptor” 
by Eleanor Thayer. The poem was inspired by 
an article in @ magazine. It has been tried 


out on NATURE, and returned EANRR FRLEND, 
not at AsURE given, ATLANT . 
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the N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE have also seen it. 
Mrs, Thayer 1s not a fledgling. She has had 


verse in such markets as The CHRISTIAN HOME 
The VINCENTIAN, The anon orks e- 
Ein, NATURE, HovSEACLD, fat. PARENY-TEACHER 
PALETDOCHAPH , The VETO . she has won an 


assortment of prizes and has been published 
in chap book form (a sonnet sequence). She 
also teaches first grade and mothers 2 small 
daughters. 





THE BIRD SCULPTOR 





Chisel the cherry-wood until the wing 

Dips to the whitened wave, all time and 
motion 

Suspended, and the wild wind's bickering... 


Devise the loneliness, the long devotion; 

Carve from the apple-bough the cormorant's 
cry, 

The kinship of the seabird and the ocean. 


Feathers and flesh your bird are patterned 
by 
But these are fairer, for the salt air - 
lingers; 
Eyes follow wings continuing to fly. 


Out of the solid block, the soarers, singers, 
The lovers of the tides, manoeuvering; 
The screaming and still. Under your fingers 


The seaghill's plunge becomes a lasting 
thing— 
Stay the tiny sandpiper's hurrying. 


Eleanor Thayer 





Deadline for comments: Sept. 10th. We pay 


$1 for each poem accepted for the Workshop. 
Each poem must be accompanied by a comment, 
a constructive criticism of the poem we are 
currently discussing. Otherwise, it can't be 
considered for the Workshop. Do not forget, 
please, to comment on what is good, as well 
as make suggestions for improvement. 


The question has been asked whether or not 
now a poem used in REWRITE's Workshop isel- 
igible to be sold elsewhere. That depends, 
of course, on individual editorial policies, 
You should aneqs explain the circumstances 
to the next e or. Some editors have stat- 
ed they were glad to have the poem revised, 
and polished before they used it. REWRITE, 
which has no ax to grind, appreciates what- 
ever credit such editors wish to give us. 


Prose Workshop. Feature Article Outline.. 
There will be a Workshop on this idea (Jan. 
—Feb., 1954). Get ready now. By outline we 
mean a peppy, well emotionalized outline to 
sell the idea to an editor. Talk fast & use 
words sparingly. Make the editor want to buy. 
Deadline: Dec. 10th. 


Duplicate Subscriptions. Handy for filing 
purposes. only $1 per year, if mailed to an 
identical address as the first one. You can 
buy all the back issues still in stock. It 


is a bargain; over 3 years (nearly 4): only 
$3.50 postpaid. 


HIGH SPOTS OF A CONFERENCE 


The Phila. Reo Conference this year, 
on whic ) va served as staff & 
kept busy between times with personal comfer 
ences, was one of the best conferences that 
we have ever attended. There were many sub- 
jects taught and a number of interesting ev- 
ening talks. One of the best of these, giv- 
en by Fletcher Pratt, was very practical He 
told abou s own ability to write on many 
subjects. He said he has a smattering of in- 
formation on many subjects. Enough to point 
up an idea. Then, like most professionals he 
really goes to work and studies. 





His recipe for writing a story was stimu- 
lating. He first decides what the story "is 
supposed to say." Next, he thinks about it, 
until he knows the end of the story. Then a 
cast of characters is organized to make the 
story what he intends it to. He works by the 
method of scenes, which he outlines in con- 
a detail (he knows what they should 
do). 


The characters are never mere puppets. He 
learns from them what scenes are necessary, 
who will be on stage and why. What each in- 
dividual scene is to accomplish. He hitches 
these gradually into a line and works out a 
detailed outline for every scene. Then, and 
then only, he starts to write. 


He said that one does not get much from a 
book on the average. But many professionals 
get assignments on the basis of their books 
for good pay articles. He said that he uses 
the above technique for lining up articles. 


Gerald Johnson gave a brilliant talk con- 
cerning historical writing. He defined in a 
phrase-making manner the position of schol- 
ars, scientists, artists, and his own role, 
that of the journalist exploiting history in 
the best sense of the word. He said frankly 
that he used partisanship, seeking a cause, 
which he could champion. Fe leads a reader 
draw his own conclusions, preferably a mor- 
al conclusion. And that the journalist must 
be careful to always end on a conclusion, in 
other words he pleaded for careful, thought- 
ful editorializing. He pointed out the dan- 
ger of making a fool of one's self. There- 
fore, this type of writing requires respon- 
sibility and fortitude. at its best it pro- 
vides a lift of the spirit and a writer does 
his country some good. 





John E. Tilton, substituting for Ann Ein- 
selin, , gave an enthusiastic estimate or 
the weekly newspaper as a coming market for 
writers. He told of the 52 such papers that 
have followed the suburban development out- 
side Phila. in Delaware County alone. Small 
staffs mean there is room for the writer in 
the fields of entertainment and interpretive 
analysis. Good feature articles and possibly 
columns that fill the needs of this new au- 
dience flowing out of the big cities in the 
wake of a tendency to decentralize & to live 
in the country with country pleasures. 





REWRITE 


BILL AND ELVA ENJOY A BUSMAN'S HOLIDAY 





While we were resting after the Philadel- 
phia Regional Conference, Elva and T enjoy- 
ed a good performance Of a rather weak play 
at the Bucks County Playhouse. It was Clif- 
ford Odets' "Country Girl”. It was the kind 
of show from which a writer can learn much. 
It is the story of a drunkard actor trying, 
practically against his will, to come back. 
His devoted wife and an idolizing young di- 
rector quarrel over him and nearly kill one 
another because of the director's subconsci- 
ous love for the wife, who opposes his ways 
of trying to save the actor from himself... 
One of those very modern psychiatric plots, 
the real weakness of which derives from the 
author's over-officiousness in trying to push 
his characters through a melodramatic & un- 
convincing plot. The idea, though basically 
sound, loses its emotional meaning when the 
author tries too hard to turn the play into 
a psychological case-study. The story & the 
characters thereupon become only a means to 
the end of expressing the dramatist's theo- 
ries concerning life instead of vice versa. 
That is lesson no. l. 


Natural human emotion is the first law of 
the theater, indeed of any story-telling. A 
theme, an author's comment on life, must of 
course crow out of the characters and story 
rather than be super-imposed upon the char- 
acters. Mr. Odets used to write from his e- 
motions; but now he exercises his intellectu 
al preoccupation in certain preconceived and 
often theatrically effective big scenes and 
climaxes first. The result is they dont al- 
ways jell emotionally. The impact on the au- 
dience although it interests their imagina- 
tions, does not stir their pulses and their 
hearts the way it ought to. 


another surprising point this play demon- 
strates is that even on the stage the auth- 
or for his own good must adopt and maintain 
a single point of view. He must decide that 
one character is the main character & stick 
to that one all the way through. Cdets has 
focussed the spotlight on the actor, who is 
seeking to redeem himself, and at the iden- 
tical time is the star of the play that the 
director is readying for Broadway. But itis 
the wife who fights against the director to 
save her husband from himself. It is she who 
knows the truth about his secret weakness & 
it is she who has the big decisions to make 
throughout the play, several of them. Ines- 
capably she dominates the action despite the 
play within the play being built around her 
husband, and he being the key figure around 
whom everyone else's success revolves. 


Technically, Odets does a very clever bit 
of theatrical carpentry in this play. Ina 
first scene of a series he has the actor in- 
form the director that it is the wife whois 
emotional unstable. He has to watch her ev- 
ery moment, he confides, lest in moments of 
depression she does not cut her wrists. Then 
in a following scene between the man & wife 


the audience has a chance to see what the di- 
rector cannot see, that it is the wife, not 
the husband, who must guard and "mother" her 
mate. Very cleverly this puts the spectator 
in the position of knowing more than one of 
the important secondary characters. 


The weakness that Odets allows to come in- 
to the play and destroy the value of such a 
theatrically effective device, is that nev- 
er during the remainder of the play does the 
director check up to see whether he is well 
informed or not. Finally, comes the inevit- 
able scene when the truth will out. The di- 
rector finds his star in a drunken stvpor a 
few days before the play is to open on Broad- 
way. He realizes that the story the man had 
told him was not true, that the wife was in 
the right all the time and he was the mistake 
en one, not she. The device Odets set in ac- 
tion in those two early scenes following one 
another as they did, suddenly comes, with a 
snap like the closing of a trap, to its in- 
evitable end, holding the director remorse- 
lessly between its teeth. The director, for 
the first time, knows as much as the specte 
tors, who knew the wife was the innocent, in- 
jured party all the time. 


If only Odets had made the director char- 
acteristically curious, so that he would have 
checked his position, as most people natur- 
ally would, it would have been a great dra- 
matic scene with a punch. But Odets unfort: 
nately relied on his initial character prem 
ises instead of later characteristic action 
on the part of the director. You see, Odets 
made the mistake so many inexperienced writ- 
ers make, he was reaching for a sure-fire & 
theatrical surprise instead of the suspense 
that grows out of the development of the re 
lationships between characters. He had per- 
mitted the spectators to see more than myof 
the characters. But then instead of building 
up the spectators' suspense as the stunning 
consequences of the actor's selfish "lie" & 
hout his wife began to squeeze the director, 
Odets flubbed. his scene by making the direc 
tor act unnaturally so as to try to enhance 
the theatricality of the smash punch. If he 
had allowed the director to suspect that the 
actor might have been telling him a story & 
so as a regult check the background of the re- 
lationships between the actor and his wife, 
the director could have still come toa sim- 
ilar conclusion. But now the consequence of 
his mistaken belief in the wife's fallibil- 
ity would be the result of his own charact- 
er-reaction to the situation, not the play- 
wright’s theatrical manipulation. and specte 
tors would be in an emotional tizzy because 
they could see the consequences coming, and 
there would be nothing they could do to stop 
the disaster. They would from their omnisct 
ent position be able to see life rolling on 
to an inevitable and inescapable debacle, as 
they never can see it in real life. This is 
because they are too closely identified and 
lack the purging, purifying sense of perspec 
tive which is the real secret of the glamor 
and endless fascination of the story-teller. 





"IDEAS ARE EVERYWHERE" 





The search for ideas is a recurrent, often 
perplexing one for feature article writers. 
Generally speaking, the old biblical saying, 
"To him that hath shall be given,” is a true 
one. Ideas generate ideas, and the prolific 
writer frequently discovers that he is con- 
stantly moving easily from one idea to some 
other that broke off his research or showed 
up in casual conversation with persons that 
he met or interviewed. 


It is the same experience that every col- 
umnist is familiar with. CUnce a feature be- 
comes popular, usable copy flows in from the 
most surprisiug sources. Admiring fans send 
in tips; publicity workers, people who wish 
their interests given a play; the news, and 
legitimate releases from publishers, social 
workers in many lines, clubs, libraries and 
every corner of a community where interest- 
ing activites are being planned, feed an as- 
sortment of items. The columnist becomes in- 
creasingly an editor who selects, eliminates 
and colors with his individual point of view 
and/or treatment in working up the material 
in a unique manner. 


Nevertheless, every good workman tends to 
train himself to be alert for tips which he 
may not necessarily use, but which keep him 
mentally on his toes by exercising his news 
or feature senses. The other day for an ex- 
ample, I noticed that atlantic City will be 
celebrating its lO0Oth Anniversary in 1954.4 
springboard surely, for a [ot of varied sto- 
ries. And then in an Episcopal Church news- 
sheet I read that in Mamaroneck, N. Y., the 
clergy (priests, ministers, rabbis) are con- 
bining to "plan three forms of grace before 
meals to be printed on restaurant menus” in 
the town. The release added significantly a 
statement that “other towns are also becom- 
ing interested in the project." There is a 
ready made feature. I know reporters and ed- 
itors who are not above taking such a tip & 
instigating such projects in their commumi- 
ties and thus getting an exclusive story. at 
the very least the idea is a tiny anecdotal 
wisp that would help to document any piece, 
that you might write on “Tolerance” and the 
increasing willingness of men of "different" 
creeds, faiths or races to work together. 








Another angle on the amazing intricacies, 
the diverse ways by which communication can 
be made easy in this mechanical uge is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the Episcopalian 
Church now distributes at $10 per album two 
long playing records of "Great Music of the 
Church". This is a fine idea, beneficial to 
radio stations and small churches. Yet the 
practical and successful free lance writers 
everywhere today recognize that similar pre 
digested "hand-outs" prepared by big organ- 
izations tend to circumscribe and narrow the 
market for his articles. He must compete or 
learn to work with the persons and groups & 


organizations that use the art of communice 
ion as a means of bui iding gcodwill for the 
ideas or services they believe in or sell. 


SOME IDEAS TO THINK ABOUT 





Here are a couple of tips for mystery sto- 
ry writers from Edward Hyams in the English 
NEW STA & eto via the PUBLISHERS' 

Mplausibility,” he says, 
"Ts that 1 couhed class: all these novels, 
as a general rule, deal with murders in the 
middle and upper classes, whereas according 
to the books of famous criminal trials, mur- 
der is most common in the lower-middle, the 
shop-keeping classes. This is not surprising 
among such people money is scarce....murder 
in the upper classes is rare, for the motive 
of gain is less important.” 


I would say in answer to this that awrit- 
er must always be governed in part by—what 
readers will accept. In the theater there is 
an old rule of thumb that audiences usually 
prefer "dress clothes" people, i. e., color 
and a life they don't always get in their om 
backgrounds. 


Mr. Hyams also disapproves of the amateur 
detective as frequently implausible. If you 
will think back, Sherlock Holmes and all of 
his successors, who have captured and main- 
tained a persistent hold on the imagination 
of readers, have been plausible detectives, 
men and women with interesting and colorful 
characterization. In other words, the auth- 
or has not only made their special skill as 
convincing as possible, but he has also us- 
ed considerable ingenuity to sell them, make 
them highly appealing to the reader. That's 
a@ recipe every writer could well follow. The 
only additional advantage that the mystery- 
writer has over ordinary authors is that an 
appealing detective becomes a sort of trade 
mark that the writer can use over and over. 





LOOK, Gardner Cowles, 488 Madison Ave., NYC 
17, has absorbed QUICK whose pages were too 
small to handle advs. well. May go to 20¢. 


FANTASTIC WORLDS, Sam Sackett, 1449 Brock 
ton ave., Los Angeles 25, Cal. Edward Le 
WCS Family member, is no longer e ng a 

Hermes Publications, Jessie Dunton Whitt- 
ern, Los Altos, Cal., is a new small publish 


er of books (criticism and philosophy). Four 
books a year. Probably not an open market. 


Row, Peterson & Co., Donald A. MoPherson, 
19IT iidge ivé., Evanston, Ill., has opened 
a College Textbook department. 

Writing Informational Material for Young- 
sters in the 9-11 Years Level. The TORS 
ERS’ WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36, had an 
Tiluminating article by Evelyn R. Weiss, an 
authority on the subjest-(Apr-18; T953). 
writer in this field would do well to ieeb- 
up this piece. 








Many good books are now written for chil- 
— of this age-group, pr are Se 


1 adopt a t t 
“2 starting +ae etree i a stract Arficles. i 
© see parts in relation to the whole. 





REWRITE 


NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





INDEXES & INDEXING. Robert L. Collison John 
e Cra nc. e0O0. Printed in Mgland, this 
little book is a potential money-saver to a 
large number of authors whose books require 
indexes. It gives the principles and pract- 
ical illustration of indexing and building, 
incidentally, a bibliography. This phase of 
writing a book is expensive & time con i 
(it often swallows authors' vena $ine eae 


THE SCRIBNER TREASURY. Kd. J. G. E. Hopkins, 
arles Scribner's Sons. $5.00. aA treasury 


of famous magazine stories by Scribner’ au- 
thors. an imposing list, rich in quality and 
variety. Stories any serious craftsman must 
read, repeatedly. We are proud that a truly 
great one is by our friend and loyal member 
of the WCS Family, James B. Connolly. 





A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 
ornelia Meigs, zabe es » anne 

m and Ruth Hill Viguers. The Macmillan Co. 
7.50. This is seal tp an inventory of all of 
the wonderful storehouse of books from ear- 
liest times, that are peculiarly suited toa 
child's adventurous pilgrimage through that 
first portion of the great forest of ideas. 
I for example, would have givena great deal 
to have had such a book and four so willing 
friends to hold my hand and guide my mind in 
the first exciting steps I took into thehap- 
py new world of literature and dreams. This 
is, however, a book that even grown-ups can 
profit from, because it is never too late to 
vegin that most thrilling adventure. We are 


proud to make this a WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Se- 
lection. 





WRITING FOR TELEVISION. Eric Heath, American 

ook Institute. -OU. This is a revised e- 
dition. It is also a massive book that car- 
ries some interesting generalizations which 
are applicable to all types of writing, but 
are frequently used with effective specific 
examples designed to show tne difference be 
tween TV and other media. One notices, how- 
ever, that at times the effect of this book 
is vague and general, and that there isalot 
of material included that has little to say 
about or relation to TV. It's a book for an 
amateur writer more than a professional hop 
ing to adapt his skills to TV. One has this 
feeling increasingly that there is "filling" 
& the author is beating round the bush. 


The Phila. Regional Conference. Elva’ po- 
etry workshop an s slick short story, 
were among the largest groups. We each aid- 
ead the other in talking. The response of the 
two groups was magnificent. We found the in- 
terest, as well as the intelligence & compe 
tence of the groups very exciting. Elva had 
two teachers of poetry in her group. 


Members of the WCS Family distinguished tha: 
selves in winning a large number of prize @& 
wards. Rosalie Boyle, Ann Glasner, Eleanore 
M. Jewett, Fave tingale, Clara Heeves.. 
@ach won one Or more prizes. We are proud of 
and happy for them. More to come, we hope. 





BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





CEILING UNLIMITED. Lloyd Norris and Kendall 

P e Macmillan Co. $6.50. An illustrat 
ed history of american aviation. Practical- 
ly all the important steps in developing a- 
viation to the present supersonic are cover 
ed. An interesting and fact-studded book of 
reference for writers. 


THIS WAS MY WORLD. Robert St. John. Double- 
ay O- « Everyone who is anyone to- 
day writes "autobiographies" before they're 
forty. St. John, small town newspaper man, a 
farmer briefly, a bookseller even more brief- 
ly, and AP reporter & commentator, has more 
right than most. This one is intensely read- 
able and stops in aug., 1939, with a strong 
carry-over. So start saving your pennies. A 
sequel is almost "sartin sure." 


INVESTORS' ROAD MAP. alice B. Morgan. Sage 
Investment advice by a member of WCS Family. 
No price given. address: Bristol, RN. I. 


FOR MORE THAN B - Clarence E, Pickett... 
@, Srown O. $5. For 22 years Pickett 
was executive secretary of the AFSC, ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, He was in the 
e of much o e relief and rehabilitae- 
tion work by which a few men tried to over- 
come the "inhumanity" and damage caused by a 
handful of dictators and the exploiters who 
gave them strength. If you want to appreci- 
ate the folly of our time, the heroism, the 
patience and the up-building, on-going cre- 
ative Christianity of the Quakers, you will 
not fail to read this book. Its emphasis is 
all on the constructive side. A great story 
of men and women seeking to make this world 
the paradise it could and can be. a great 
background book for writers. A WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB Selection. We recommend it ghly. 





SOME NEWS ABCUT COPYRIGHT 


pope ght Soc ret of the U.S.A., New York 
University w Center, washington Sq.,S8., 
NYC ll, has been formed by experts, because 
of the increasing interest in copyright. It 
will publish a bi-monthly Bulletin, to keep 
its members informed as to new developments, 





A valuable article about Copyright, & the 
new Universal Copyright Convention, appear- 


ed in PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, June 20, 1953, 62 


*>s . 

In the same issue Paul S. Nathan discuss- 
es the matter of reprint rights, publishers 
and agents. It is his opinion that agents & 
publishers do not always see a "deal” in the 
angle of the author, and that the latter is 
sometimes sacrificed on the altar of finan- 
Cial expediency. Better look it up and read 
the whole colum,. 


The new Universal copy eh Convention is 
before Congress for ra cation. oubt- 
ful whether it will get approved in the last 


hours of the current session. Writers ought 
to push it. It will improve their rights. 








REWRITE 


A STUDY IN SLICK OPENINGS 





"Why Did I Lose You?" By Vina Delmar 


AS SHE entered the hall Chrys could tell by the tempo 
of the conversation that the bridge game was over 
but the players had stayed on. She paused before the 
mirror in the hall. She would not present herself to her 
mother’s friends unless her yellow hair was smooth and 
her lipstick still fresh. After a quick glance at the mirror 
she walked into the living-room. 

Eight pairs of eyes fastened upon her instantly. 
Chrys kissed Mother and was aware, as she bent above 
her, of the contentment and pride that glowed upon 
Mother's face. 

“I made them all stay,”” Mother said. 

Chrys went the rounds, shaking hands, answering 
questions, smiling at Mother's friends. She had known 
them always. Much had happened to them but what 
these joys or heartbreaks had been she did not remember 
at the moment if indeed she had ever known. Certainly 
you did not ask personal questions of Mother's friends. 
You did not comment on the fact that Mrs. Price was 
rinsing her hair in too blue a dye or that Mrs. Hamp- 
ton’s husband was really getting into the big money. 
You didn't ask Mrs. Moreland if it was true that she was 
going to remarry. Such talk would have been bitterly 
resented and no doubt met with a chilling reminder that 
after all, one’s personal affairs were one’s own. But 
Chrys had long ago observed that with the older gen- 
eration privacy was a one-way street. 

“Chrys, I do declare, I never saw such yellow hair on 





it stay like that?” 


stand.” 


swered on the air. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, March, 1953. 





Mra. Delmar does a number of things in an 
excellent way. The story lives immediately. 
A situation is developed. An effective dram 
atic scene is told in exceedingly good the- 
ater. Notice how many characters she manip- 
ulates easily, introducing them one by one. 


She neatly sets up two points of view end 
carefully plants one, so it will come witha 
surprise, to the reader's delight, when the 
women paw Chrys over metaphorically speaking. 
It is a device, but a fairly good one, 1 be- 
lieve, that each of the women friends of the 
mother is tagged with a special type. When 
they speak their interest springs from this 


a grown girl. Do you have to touch it up a bit to make 


“No, it just grows yellow. Sometimes I think I ought 
to touch it down a bit.” 

Mrs. Hampton said, “Chrys, I hear you got another 

promotion in the store. You're an executive, I under- 


Chrys did not bother to explain that she had been 
an executive for three years. 

“Isn't that wonderful? How much do you get?” 

Chrys didn’t stop smiling. “*‘When I am all through 
paying my bills,” she said, “I think it comes to about 
four dollars a week.” 

Mrs. Moreland said, “Serves you right, Amy. Im- 
agine asking a question like that!” She leaned toward 
Chrys, her sharp gray eyes snapping with curiosity. 
“Betty Randall came over to see Patricia last week. She 
told us that you and Len Rockland have broken up. 
What happened between you two?” 

There was a silence while the question hung unan- 


What happened between vou two? 

Chrys stood quietly waiting for words to come, 
words with which she could turn aside the inquiring 
eyes. What happened between us, Len? What happened? 
I don’t know. I never understood so what shall I say to 
this Mrs. Moreland? What shall I say happened between 
us? The question was still [continued on page 75) 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 


Here on these two pages are the three big 
Slick openings that El- 
va and I used in Phile- 
delphia for a practical 
discussion of commerci- 
al magazine fiction. It 
would be a good idea to 
read the whole of eachof 
these stories. They do 
not all hold up right to 
the end. But their conm- 
petence in one way oran- 
other is marked. 


Whether you like mag- 
azine fiction or not, it 
is a fact that these au- 
thors have one thing in 
common. They achieve an 
intimacy and emotion the 
reader likes. He identi- 
fies himself with theMC 
and the story at once & 
yet he retains his inde 
pendent point of view A 
technical device that's 
not easy to duplicate & 
one that inexperienced writers overlook. In 
many cases they never capture this ability, 
a routine one with professionals. 


Cont'd trom previous column. 
type characterization. This might not ong 1 
A 








en in real life. But it is not offensive; 


does =. us to keep the women separated. 
e 


special ature is the painless way the au- 
thor puts over necessary information, & yet 
allows the MC rather than herself to reflect 
about the situation. The story moves during 
the time when many stories stand still 


~peware, My Love" 
» vune -. 4953. 





EN I came to the curve that seemed so 
WW cersearees even though there was a row 
of jagged, white-painted rocks to mark the 
edge, I thought: They'll have to replace some of 
the rocks now. They had already done so. I 
could not keep from looking down the steep, dry 
cliff; but if there were crushed bushes and a bare, 
untidy patch of earth, I noticed them only because 
I already knew about the accident. The car itself 
had been thoroughly and neatly gathered up and 
takap away for examination; and it was during this 
rocedure that they had found the note Evvy had 
fi in the glove compartment, addressed to Robert 
ayne Benson. All it said was, “I know.” .. . 


One of the pleasant, lean policemen had come 
over to the apartment where I was sitting all 
slone—Dave and his wife and the others had been 
there and gone—and asked if I could suggest 
what the note meant. I shook my head. It seemed 
torbe a message intended only for Robert, with his 
fyli name carefully written out to call attention 
fo that fact. 

“Of course, Mr. Benson's naturally very upset,” 
the policeman said. “He's all broken up. If it was 
something too personal to explain—” 

“I don't know,” I said. I closed my eyes because 
I was near exhaustion; I was too tired even to agree 
when Lieutenant Marrow, the policeman, said, “A 
—thing like this makes you wonder. I used to see 
her almost every day on her way to work in Tech 
Area.” I thoughe; Well, maybe Evvy wanted some- 


body to wonder; but I couldn't make the effort 
to say the words aloud. 

“I'm sorry,” Lieutenant Marrow said. “We 
have to look into a—thing like this. I'm sorty,” 
Then he went away... . 


I had only braked, not stopped, and now I ies 
my foot off the brake of the car I had borroweg, 
and I went on down the steep mountain road from 
Los Alamos, where I worked and where, until the 
day before yesterday, | had shared a utility apart- 
ment with Evelyn Frasee. As I drove, | wondered 
if I would ever get to the point where I could feel 
simple, welcome grief for the loss of my best 
friend. What I felt now, I had felt for forty-eight 
hours—a gritty-eyed tiredness and an oppressive 
guilt. Why had I not been more sensitive to what 
Evvy must have been feeling? I had not paid at- 
tention—not enough attention, anyway—and she 
had gone plunging off alone into the air, as though 
that were the only road she could take. 

I looked off and away, as one has a compylsion 
do, once a mountain road is familiar. 


Now here is an "I" story, a 
personal narrative. Does this 
story create a situation just 
as smoothly? Is it not wordy? 
Does it put over more facts & 
as painlessly? But doesnt the 
style fit quite well a psycho 
logical story? This story has 
a documentation and timeliness 
that would satisfy any editor 
A spy story concerned with the 
safety of america, it "broke" 
the week the Rosenbergs died. 


Notice the very skilful re- 
treat via a flashback into the 
past. And then another bit of 
retrospect that is not flash- 
back in the action sense. The 
inexperienced writer can learn 


a great deal from the distinctive use of these two kinds of 
concealed exposition. The last two paragraphs illustrate in 
effective manner how a competent writer guides a reader, so 
the latter knows exactly where he is. "I had only braked... 
I looked off and away. The reader is made to see without his 
even thinking about it, how he is moved back from the past. 
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REWRITE 





"Applause For Ilsa" By Mabel Brown Farwell 
yee , April, 1953. 


LSA watched the fat little fingers pressed the 

keys, and she heard the young ing, “ Robin 
in the cherry tree, sing a pretty song to me.” 

“That is good, darling,” she said. 

The fat little hand turned a page to the next piece. 
@ taught this to Buff. I gave her a gold star. See? Buff 
@ going to be a very good piano player, Mommy. 
Maybe some day as good as you.” 

Ilsa smiled down at her six-year-old daughter. 
“Maybe far better.” Bless her heart, Iisa thought, 
Ann didn't know how easy it would be for Buff to 
be far better. 

“| betcha some day,” Ann said, turning to her, “I 
betcha some day you are going to let Buff play on 
your piano.” 

Her piano was in the little room at the turn of the 
Stairs. Through all the war years in Austria she'd kept 
it, and when she'd married Mark and come to Amer- 
ica she had brought it with her. 

“You don’t Have to give up your career,” he'd said. 
“T won't let you.” 

That was seven years ago. First, they'd bought the 
house and fixed it up, and ir © had the won- 
derful housewarming wheo Mark's frends had come 
from everywhere to make der feel welcome in her new 


country. Not long after that, Ana hed. peg Zim, GR 
eighteen months later Buff came, ant } 

her life had been filled by the three of them. But Miaiffe 
had insisted. 

On Sunday afternoons, when they'd come in after a 
swim or from skiing or riding, he'd gathered them in 
the little room and asked her to play for them. But not 
for long. Ann and Buff weren't the kind of children to 
sit idly and listen, to let music sink into their hearts 
and minds, as it had sunk into hers when she was a 
lonely seven-year-old child, living with her grand- 
mother in the house in Vienna and Herr Siber had 
come‘and played for them—not children to listen and 
dream as she had, to see a vision as she had seen. 

Mark would ask, “When will you be ready?” 

“I'm happy, darling. | have you and Ann and Buff.” 

“You're a concert pianist,” he'd reply. “All your 
life it's what you've worked for, and just because 
you're married you don't have to give it up. I don’t 
ever want you to be sorry. Nanny takes care of the 
children. There isn't any reason why you couldn't 
practice every day.” 

She could hear him coming down the stairs now, 
talking with someone, Buff probably. 

“It's Daddy,” Ann said, (€ontinued on page 96) 


idyllic existence. 


After you have discover- 
ed how skilfully the expo- 
sition is couched in Ilses 
own words and, more espec- 
jally, her tender, secret, 
inner feelings, go back to 
see how many times the au- 
thor has planted the thing 
that worries Ilsa. Mark's 
insistence that she contin 
ue with her work as a con- 
cert pianist. 


"Maybe some day as goodas 


youe” There is the initial 
loaded line. 


"—-your piano.” The i- 
dea is developed one step. 


Then her piano is visual 
ized. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ANALYSIS 


Now here is the third opening. This is an 
informal third person viewpoint sort of in- 
troduction. It is much the most convention- 
al of the three. The standard type of open- 
ing that editors like. It is less theatric, 
less dramatic than Mrs. Delmar's. It is far 
less involved and easier to read than Hamien 
Hunt's. It is homey; the drama is gradually 

up. 





Most of all, it is easy for the reader to 
identify himself with the MC. For it is the 
MC practically telling the story through her 
Own mind. Actually, the author is in control 
a good part of the time. But the point is a 
reader is not perceptibly aware of it. This 
is perhaps the story that the inexperienced 
writer can best put beside his own mss. and 
compare. Mabel Farwell handles easily & in- 
terestingly materia at many less experi- 
enced writers allow to slump into sheer duil 
exposition that is completely undisguised. 


Pick up the narrative at "That was 7 years 
ago.” Read those next two paragraphs. Inci- 
dentally, notice that they are only 2 para- 
graphs and rather short at that. Yet an en- 
tire background is quite satisfactorily set 
up for the first preliminary understanding, 
and emotional sympathy of the reader. It is 
enough. The reader is intrigued and waiting 
to go on. Indeed, the author skilfully goes 
back to the dramatic narrative with a small 
bit of action. (Observe how often a profes- 
sional uses dramatic action, or just simple 
action to indicate a movement in the step & 
step progress of the plot.) 


Read and reread those two paragraphs till 
you see clearly how, while it is the author, 
who is telling the reader information which 
he has a right to know, it seems to be Ilsa 
living over again her happy life. But also 
realizing, perhaps for the first time, what 
the conflict is that disturbs her otherwise 


"You don't have to give uw 
your career,” he'd said. "I won't let you.” 


There it is out in the open. And observe, 
please, that the problem is the opposite of 
the one that nine out of ten less experienc 
ed writers would have selected. The cliche 
plot is the one where an artist is thwarted 
in her passion to express herself. Here the 
MC does not want to be an artist. All that 
she desires is to be allowed to love a fam- 
ily she adores. The background is imaginat- 
ively chosen to make this seem reasonable. 


"But Mark had insisted." There it is again. 


Indirestly, the second paragraph in the and 
cOlumn bears upon the familiar theme. Char- 
acterization. Plausibility being underlined. 


"Mark would ask...'You're a concert pian- 
ist. All your life"—. And so the theme has 
been stated and reaffirmed eight times! But 
not once has the author stepped into view & 
each mention carries the story forward. It 
is not repetition, but dramatic iteration,a 
very different teshnical device. 


Finally, study how in each of the lines of 
dialogue there is very careful separation of 
successive ideas. "You don't have to give up 
you career,” he'd said. "I won't let you.” 


That is not repetition. It is rephrasing, 
giving added force. The "he said” is used as 
punctuation. The timing is perfect. 


None of these stories are great literature 
in the literary sense of the word. But un- 
til you can write as smoothly, as graceful- 
ly and as emotionally, you will have diffi- 
culty selling to the slicks. Yet these nice 
examples of good writing are not exception- 
al or the products of "born" writers. On the 
contrary, they are the A, B, Cs. any writer 
can learn if he has the wili and fortitude. 





REWRITE 


don't want to start a wholesale crusade be- 
cause that would involve magazine editors in 
@ great amount of needless correspondence & 
reputable non-advertising agents, while they 
may at times be slow in reporting, seldom re- 
quire checking up on. | say this advisedly, 
knowing how many of my good writer friends, 
professional and inexperienced alike, enjoy 
"agent trouble". Their trouble stems not so 
much from the unethical or unbusiness-like, 
artistic methods of agents so much as froma 
failure of two energetic personalities todo 
business together satisfactorily or to mate 
their minds harmoniously. 


Is This Ethical? Speaking of agents, in a 
recent issue of a writers' magazine I saw a 
paragraph in an adv. by a publisher who pub- 
lishes books at the expense of the author, It 
was slented at literary agents. It offered 
any agent a 10% commission of the sum which 
the publisher received from the author on a 
book accepted for so-called cooperative pub- 
lication. 





If I was an author who had agreed to give 
my agent 10% of all monies he collected for 
me, I do not believe that I would like to be 
told that he was getting paid an equal rate 
by a publisher, who was financially interest 
ed in my book because I was paying that pub- 
lisher part or all of the cost of putting it 
before readers. I am quite sure thatif any a- 
gent profited off of me that way, 1 immedi- 
ately would change agents, and probably pub- 
lishers, because I fail to see how loyalties 
can be stretched two ways at once. 


As a matter of fact, I have seen a number 
of such cooperative publishing contracts in 
which an author agreed to pay the publisher 
as much as $2,000 or more. That would net an 
agent a commission at 10% or $200. In order 
to earn as much from me, he would have nat- 
urally, to sell a short story for $2,000 (a 
slick like the SAT. EVE. POST does not give 
so much for a first, or, I believe, a second 
accepted story.) Or my book would be forced 
to sell 2,000 copies or more, allowing fora 
number of deductions, such as printer's fees 
and charges contained in the standard royal- 
ty contract offered by most publishers, who 
pay all the costs of publication. Such pub- 
lishers would tell you that second and third 
books by established authors have been know 
to sell fewer than this. And it is an estab- 
lished fact that very, very few books which 
are published at the expense of the author, 
sell more than a few copies outside the au- 
thor's own circle of friends. The commerci- 
al public, i.e., those general readers, who 
buy books will have none of them. The excep- 
tions, rare and far between, only prove the 
soundness of the rule. 





So, don't forget that when an agent getsa 
10% commission from a publisher whom youpay 
to publish your book, it is your $200 which 
the publisher is giving to the man who pro- 
fessed to be your business agent; to sell a 
book mse or short mss. for you, and to col- 
lect income from such sales! 


SOME HINTS ON SELLING A BOOK 





Nicholas Wreden, editor of RB. P. Dutton & 
Co., to e tors' Lunch ub recently, 
at its monthly meeting, how to scout abroad 
for books. By implication his remarks show- 
ed authors how to merchandise their mss. He 
approaches agents first. (Many of the books 
overseas that american publishers want have 
already been published, of course.) He also 
talks with publishers and his "listening" & 
gossip posts in the trade: book store sales 
people, critics, etc. In a word, he buildsa 
chain of acquaintances, who will tip him a- 
bout promising leads. Much of this technique 
is used by editorial scouts over here. They 
of course cover teachers of writing & sum- 
er conferences. I have seen many such edit- 
ors at conferences in the nearly 20 years I 
have been attending them. and Elva andI are 
frequently quizzed by editors whom we meet, 
or who consult us from time to time. 


This information is useful to writers for 
whom the problem of selling a book is a ma- 
jor one. It takes from three to six months, 
if one sends a ms. around, to get a reading 
at one office. And the answer may be "no" at 
several offices. So, a writer might well em 
ploy in reverse the technique of these edi- 
torial scouts. Hie could widenhis sales rep- 
resentation by planting interest in his book 
among several trade or professional persons 
who might be likely to pass the word along. 


I don't mean by this that a writer should 
try to get eny Tom, Dick and Harry to read a 
ms. free. and he must be careful to radiate 
an atmosphere of professional competence. I 
have known writers who have tried unsuccess 
fully for years to hawk one ms. But whereas 
an agent is not interested in unknown short 
story writers, I know many agents who would 
at least examine superficially any book ms. 
they thought might have promise. This is be- 
cause if they could get an advance of $500, 
there would be a commission of at least 50 
and perhaps more to follow. And less work! 


The thing, therefore, would be to plant a 
tip that not only had one written an excit- 
ing book ms., but also that it was by some- 
one with a record of past achievement which 
any editor or agent would respect. These a- 
gents I mentioned above, would read with re 
luctance a ms. coming in “off the street"— 
whereas if we or a known teacher of writing 
or a worthwhile local newspaper critic or a 
professional writer vouched for it, their re- 
luctance would vanish. That is why a writer 
who knows the ropes cultivates persons hav- 
ing literary connections, or attends a con- 
ference, or gets the news about the new book 
ms. he is working on in ciroulation where it 
will be read by the right people. 


But don't ever forget that while a strat- 
egy of this kind may occasionally get a bad 
book into print, it does not advance an au- 
thor unless he has the goods to back up the 
"sales" talk. There is no substitute for the 
best. Be sure you have a good product! 





REWRITE 


NEWS & COMMENT IN THE MARKET PLACE 


American Sunday School Union, William J. 
Jones, Lolo Thestnut St., Philadelphia 3, m., 
wrote us June 26, "Our Society is contemplat 
ing certain changes in our magazines....An- 
nouncement of proposed changes will be avail 
able for use in Cctober or fourth quarter of 
1953 authors' magazines." 





Bill and Elva have been reading some more 
mss. for the Talent Clinic service maintain 
ed by the National Writers' Club. This is a 
unique attempt on the part of the Club to as 
sist its members to see what special field of 
writing they are vocationally best suited to 
pursue. Our WRITBRS' COUNSEL SERVICE is one 
of a number of critical services selected by 
the Club to give this independent sane 7sis. 
We have enjoyed the privilege of helpingNiCc 
in this way for several years. 











Book Club for Poetry. The Golden Quill Press, 
Clarence &. Farrar, Francestown, N. H., has 
been attempting for some time to build up a 
reading group for a book club that will pub- 
lish 4 books of poetry a year and offer one 
bonus book. The project while not demanding 
@ large number of book buyers, will of nec- 
essity require the support of "working poets 
and poetry lovers" willing to put their mon 
ey on the table. Without being particularly 
cynical, but having observed poets for more 
than a few years, I question the feasibili- 
ty of this enterprise. However, with a sug- 
gested editorial board consisting of editor 
Loring Williams, Rev. we Abbe, able po- 
et, and Prof. Jona ° cock, a very dis- 
tinguished poet, I have no hesitation in be 
lieving that the standards for selection in 
the event the Club does get started will be 
high and noteworthy. 











In the article about rights and poetry in 
our May-June issue we inadvertently singled 
out AMERICAN WEAVE as an example of a small 
magazine that is not copyrighted. That was 
wrong, of course. ANERICAN WEAVE is protect- 
ed by copyright. But there are plenty of oth- 
er Little magazines that will serve as con- 
venient examples. Study a few masthead pages 
and you will see. 








PEN MONEY, A. D. Freese & Sons, Upland, Im, 
has slowed its schedule to bi-monthly rath- 
er than quarterly (it has been that for sev 
eral years.) The next issue will appear for 
the fall (October) and after that it is due 
in the spring and fall. We have recommended 
it for its coverage of filler and short ar- 
ticle markets. 


Postal Deficit. There is talk, that may be 
translated into action by the time this is- 
sue Of REWRITE reaches you, of raising pos- 
tal rates. a 4¢ letter rate will hurt writ- 
ers; an increase in Second Class rates will 
hurt your markets, and the cost of living— 
because mail is a considerable business ex- 
tng. an Why not use modern methods of atl by 


BFornment? then see how bie the deriett sx, 
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"HE POLISHED UP THE HaNDLE OF THE"— 





Cne of our Gang has dropped out of editing 
a Little magazine. Here is his comment: 


"It was fun; I learned a lot—as much as I 
would have in twice the time of free lancing 
And while it seemed heading for a kind ofsuc 
cess, the time involved was becoming too much 
In fact, for several months my every moment 
of free time was being spent on the ‘little’ 
magazine. Payment for stories was only from 
$3 to 10 in cash. actually, the payment was 
for one story a solid day's work at dumnying, 
typing, arranging, illustrating; and anoth- 
er day's work at the publicizing and adver- 
tizing that would make printing and reading 
of the story possible. add to this the con- 
sumption of gigantic pots of coffee and the 
smoking of innumerable cigarettes, and also 
the expending of energies which might earn, 
well, as much as $50 in a more respectable, 
less confining occupation, and—well, never 
again let me hear that the editors of 'lit- 
tle' megazines don't pay enough!” 


It has always been my contention that ev- 
ery would-be writer should be required as a 
pre-requisite to the privilege of writing to 
help put a magazine to "bed" for 6 months. A 
great deal of your competition would immed- 
iately and automatically be eliminated! 


A Reader Speaks. Here is the other side: 





",.eNow I'd like to add a word about Edi- 
tors. So many of them are kind and consider 
ate in their rejections, that I believe they 
should get more kind words than they do. For 
when one of them takes time to scribble ev- 
en a brief personal note to me on a reject- 
ion slip, I feel grand. Perhaps more of them 
would do this bit of kindness for the inex- 
perienced writer who is really trying to get 
a good start—the hard way—if they knew how 
much it means to receive the valuable tipsé 
encouragement. 


“Personally, my greatest help has come fron 
some of these appended helps on rejections. 
Elinor Henry Brown, The ARCHER, has contrib- 
uted a lot to my small success by hints re- 
garding mailing and also by editing small er 
rors in a mss. that was later accepted by an 





other editor. Loring Williams has given free 
ly of encouraging comments on returned 
Sometime 1 hope to 'make' AMERICAN WEAVE!.. 
One of my choicest ‘rejects’ came from SEPS 
verse editor (he enjoyed reading one of the 
pieces 1 sent him but couldn't use it. Also 
he gave me a tip on writing for the POST... 
Several other editors have also adde per- 
sonals', in some cases commenting favorably 
when poems were accepted. This of course is 
one way a writer finds his way forward. and 
lastly, but not least, Arizona SUN'S editor 
Helen Fletcher Collins, Flagstat?t, ari.,nev- 
er fails to send a few friendly words on the 
numerous souvenir cards (with a clip of the 
poem she has used) that I have been sent." 


P.S. Hditors please read and re-read. Edl 














A MARKET AND A PRACTICAL NOTE 


St. Anthony's MONTHLY, Rev. William J. Phil- 
lipps, 5ox 350, Newburgh, N. Y., wrote tous 
(May 24th): “About Aug. lst we will be look 
ing for a few good fiction & non-fiction mss, 
between 800-2,000 words. Suggest inquiry as 
supply far exceeds the demand. Letters will 
be sent to our contributors, probably with- 
in a few weeks." 





This is a small, but friendly market that 


a number of non-Catholic WCS Family writers 
have hit. 


The Publisher's Desk, RURAL NEW YORKER, in 
a recent issue approved our criticism of Box 
Top Contests as pot-boilers that require the 
contestant to pay the cost of promoting the 
prize offer. This editor went even further. 
He pointed out that in many cases the curi- 
ous are forced to buy books in order to com- 
pete for the larger prizes. There area num- 
ver of different type contests, but a prin- 
ciple governing practically all of them has 

always been to make the customer thoroughly 
try the product at his own expense. Or, for 
charitable purposes, contribute—more than a 
contest seems to imply at first. The empha- 
sis of course is always on the large prizes 
rather than the cost, and the fact that on- 
ly a few persons win. 








"Caveat Emptor". There is a lot of publi- 
city being given right now to that old snare 
and delusion: the magazine that gives prefer 





ence in publication to subscribers and pays 
only in large prizes to the few. (One such is 


operating in an Eastern suburb.) These are 
usually privately operated by printers, who 
are primarily interested in making more bus 
iness for their plants, not in pleasing the 
readers or helping writers. They offer that 
twin-moth-eaten gag of (1) reduced competi- 
tion; (2) distribution to "professional" ed- 
itors and, sometimes, even motion picture & 
TV directors, as bait. anyone who pauses to 
think a moment will realize that a competent 
editor does not waste his time canvassing a 
vanity publication for promising writers. 


The only way to learn to write for paying 
publications is to study the type of publi- 
cations you want to hit, then es that great 
baseball player says: "Imitate, Think Prac- 
tice,” and persist until you can write bett- 
er than the "competition". When you can you 
won't need the kind of "crutch" magazine re 
ferred to above. This may sound hard boiled 
or cynical. But it is a fact that if you've 
the urge hard enough, you will break through 
end make the editors pay attention. And if 
writing means enough to you, you will pita 
use the Little magazines that pay nothing, 
learn, and keep on writing no matter howdis 
couraging the road. Even the little magazine 
that is honest, forces you to compete, come 
up to its standards. Very often, as in such 
cases as PRAIRIE SCHOONER, one of the older 
literary periodica ese standards may be 
high. Never try to avoid competition Meet it: 


SOME FILLER MARKETS AND A COMMENT 





"Town Press", Press Editor, PATHFINDER,.. 
1323 W St., BR. ie, washington °, e, Days 
$5 for "witty or thought-provoking, origin- 
al items in your home town paper—ones that 
are so good you can't resist passing them & 
long to others. 


"Quickies" (for easier homemaking), PATH- 
FIN as above, pays oO for each helpful, 
novel idea. Must not have been published in 
another publication. Pays on publication. 


PATHFINDER, Dept. T, as above, pays $10.. 
for “inusual ideas which service clubs mer- 
chants and community developers can use. 


Note: the first two of these fillers were 
announced in the May issue. The last one is 
a regular that has run for some time. 


Modern Home News, Pyrofax Gas Co., 30 ast 
42nd St., NYe 17, pays $l each for items us- 
ed in its "Swap Club" and "My Favorite Rec- 
ipe” columns. 


N. Y. Daily NEWS, 220 Kast 42nd St., NYC 17, 
pays $0 each for items used in its Bmbarrass 
ing Moments” and "Bright Sayings" columns. 


Note: most of the big metropolitan papers 
and some smaller city papers have features, 
that use some variation of this type of con- 
tributed fillers. It is a circulation boost- 
ing device, but it can be used by writers to 
earn often precious "pot-boiling” checks to 
finance other temporarily less profitable & 
future writing programs. A good many papers 
limit their columns to readers within their 
circulation area. But the N. Y. NEWS has had 
items from New Megland. 


We would be glad to have correspondents in 
other parts of the country send us clips of 
money-making columns or features for inclu- 
sion in our Central Ms. Markets File. This 
great service now covers more than 5,000 in- 
dividual markets all over the world. Every- 
thing about markets crossing our desks that 
is factually accurate and timely, goes into 
the File. There 1s hardly a day that the File 
is not growing. Nor a day when some writer, 
either in the course of a friendly letter or 
in a direct answer to specific questions, is 
not getting the benefit of this great coop- 
erative enterprise. 





We never charge for this kind of service, 
except where WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE gives 
a writer detailed an engthy he there- 
fore, charges its minimum fee of $5.00. For 
the small, personal queries about markets & 
marketing problems we prefer to let the in- 
dividual writer send a small token of appre 
ciation to our WCS Scholarship Fund, public 
spirited institution a as helped a great 
many shut-in, handicapped or temporarily em- 
barrassed (financially) writers to continue 
their writing projects without loss of time 
And we are proud of their many successes. 





KEEP WAY AHEAD CF YOUR DEADLINES! 





One of the saddest editorial chores which 
we experience practically every month is to 
pass over news items we would have liked to 
handle. They reach our desk too late. after 
all, when our next date of issue is, for ex- 
ample, Oct. lst, we can't publish news that 
will be dead as of Sept. lst. The fact that 
we are now a bi-monthly puts back consider- 
ably our dead-line in some cases. Yet we can 
and do handle future items that reach us on- 
ly about ten days or two weeks before issue 
date. 


Two time lags affect our ability to use a 
news item. First, if its expiration date is 
only a few days after the date on which our 
magazine appears, it is foolish to run it— 
because our more distant readers, and those 
living in nearby small towns or villages in 
which delivery of 3rd Class mail is unusual- 
ly slow, won't be able to take advantage of 
it. 


Second, as we pointed out above, items of 
interest which are in time for the month in 
which we do not appear, are dead by the time 
we can usethem. Thus, an item received, let us 
say, the first week in June, just after our 
last issue (May-June) has appeared, is fine 
for a monthly scheduled for July lst. How- 
ever, unless the item's own closing date is 
planned for Aug. 15th, or beyond, it is of 
no use to us. There is, you see, a requir- 
ed advance spacing of over two months. This 
is caused by our own deadline plus e very 
uncharitable delivery service on Third Class 
mail by the U. S. Post Office, which wishes 
to raise even higher the charges for such a 
hap-hazard and deleterious service! 





The point is, that many writers, and edit- 
ors of magazines, contests, etc., do not es 
timate at all correctly the amount of dead- 
line time required because of the above con- 
ditions. Bear in mind that even when a poet 
reads about a $100 prize, he needs at least 
24 hours to sit down and dash off an imper- 
ishable lyric. Cr, if the poet is feminine, 
her youngest child is about to depart for a 
scout camp, her old father is suffering heat 
prostration and her husband is entertaining 
the boss. It may be she will need a week to 
assemble her deathless dactyls. 


When a big slick editor states that he is 
working on a six or eight months' deadline, 
many writers raise their eyebrows. They do 
not stop to think that it takes weeks often 
to print and ship 3 million copies. Or that 
union labor has a quaint habit of not wish- 
ing to work on Saturdays & Sundays, and nev- 
er on even the scratchiest of public "holi- 
days". So, when you plan to offer an annual 
award of 35 and a copy of your latest verse 
book, or submit a seasonal story to WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, please reach for a calendar 
and start figuring how long it will take un- 
der not the most perfect conditions for the 
ms. or news item you have just glowingly com 
posed, tobe read by a reader in a small town. 





MAGAZINES IN THE NEWS 





Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison ave., NYC 22, 
announces a "series of short biographies, the 
purpose of which is to give average adults, 
with a general curiosity about the lives am 
accomplishments of notable people, a picture 
eeethat will satisfy his initial interest— 
yet not make him plough through hundreds of 
pages." A synthesis in "sophisticated, read- 
able form of whatis already known" instead of 
an elaborate, definitive biography that at- 
tempts to uncover new material. 





"The books will be 50, to 60,0U0 words, The 
subjects will be selected from famous people 
in any time, place or field. The authors in 
every instance will be well known writers.” 


Ranch /agon Ideas, Ford Times, Ford Motor 
Co. Jearbdormn, hiich., (July issue) offered a 
prize of yl00 for each letter describing an 
"ingenious method for adapting this versatile 
automobile for special needs." Sketches or 
snapshots are desired, if possible. The ar- 
ticle used as a sample was elaborately illus 
trated. No closing date given. 





The same issue stated that: "Ford dealers 
are now distributing about 1,450,000 copies 
and 3,000,000 of this special S5Oth Anniver- 
sary issue (the July issue). 


Davis Contest, James Neill Northe, 318 N. 
a oma City, Okla., offers $5, $3, 
$2. for best poems. It is an — contest 
since 1948. It closed this year July lst. 


The ARCHER, Box 3857, Victory Center Sta., 
Nor ywood, Cal., offers at least 3 a- 
ward competitions closing respectively Oct. 
loth, Nov. lst, and Feb. 1, 1954. And also 
$1 for each couplet used each issue. Write 
for details. 


The Browns, who are the editors send each 
contributor a brief statement about rights, 
which is concise and clear. REWRITE believes 
that the only improvement wo @ that the 
author must get an actual assignment of the 
secondary rights, so this transfer is auto- 
matically and visually on file in the Copy- 
right Office, ‘sashington, D. C. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 hiass. Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass., Offers prizes of 335, $20, $15, and 3 
$10 for outstanding yearbooks submitted bya 
garden club (federations not eligible; win- 
ners in 1952 also not considered. Deadline: 
Oct. 15, 1953. 


Five manufacturers of book cloth have been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commission not 
to indulge in practices tending to fix price 
of their product...about half of 25 greeting 
card firms must defend themselves against a 
similar complaint. The rest have been given 
dismissal under an initial decision. 





Island LANTERN, U.S.Penitentiary publica- 
tion, Steilacoom, Wash., seeks pardons for 2 
inmates who died in the volunteer hepatitis 
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A MARKET AND A PRACTICAL NOTE 





St. Anthony's MONTHLY, Rev. William J. Phil- 
lipps, Box 590, Newburgh, N. Y., wrote tous 
(May 24th): "About Aug. lst we will be look 
ing for a few good fiction & non-fiction mss, 
between 800-2,000 words. Suggest inquiry as 
supply far exceeds the demand. Letters will 
be sent to our contributors, probably with- 
in a few weeks." 





This is a small, but friendly market that 


@ number of non-Catholic WCS Family writers 
have hit. 


The Publisher's Desk, RURAL NEW YORKER, in 
a recent issue approved our criticism of Box 
Top Contests as pot-boilers that require the 
contestant to pay the cost of promoting the 
prize offer. This editor went even further. 
He pointed out that in many cases the curi- 
ous are forced to buy books in order to com- 
pete for the larger prizes. There area nun- 
ber of different type contests, but a prin- 
ciple governing practically all of them has 
always been to make the customer thoroughly 
try the product at his own expense. Or, for 
charitable purposes, contribute—more than a 
contest seems to imply at first. The empha- 
sis of course is always on the large prizes 
rather than the cost, and the fact that on- 
ly a few persons win. 








"Caveat Emptor". There is a lot of publi- 
city being given right now to that old snare 
and delusion: the magazine that gives prefer 
ence in publication to subscribers and pays 
only in large prizes to the few. (One such is 
operating in an Eastern suburb.) These are 
usually privately operated by printers, who 
are primarily interested in making more bus 
iness for their plants, not in pleasing the 
readers or helping writers. They offer that 
twin-moth-eaten gag of (1) reduced competi- 
tion; (2) distribution to "professional" ed- 
itors and, sometimes, even motion picture & 
TV directors, as bait. anyone who pauses to 
think a moment will realize that a competent 
editor does not waste his time canvassing a 
vanity publication for promising writers. 





The only way to learn to write for paying 
publications is to study the type of publi- 
cations you want to hit, then as that great 
baseball player says: "Imitate, Think, Prac- 
tice,” and persist until you can write bett- 
er than the "competition". shen you can you 
won't need the kind of "crutch" magazine re 
ferred to above. This may sound hard boiled 
or cynical. But it is a fact that if you've 
the urge hard enough, you will break through 
and make the editors pay attention. And if 
writing means enough to you, you will writ 
use the Little magazines that pay nothing @ 
learn, and keep on writing no matter howdis 
couraging the road. Even the little magazine 
that is honest, forces you to compete, come 
up to its standards. Very often, as in such 
cases as PRAIRIE SCHOONER, one of the older 
literary periodicals, these standards may be 
high. Never try to avoid competition Meet it: 





SOME FILLER MARKETS AND A COMMENT 





"Town Press", Press Editor, PATHFINDER,.. 
1323 W St., N. w., washington 5, D. C., pays 
$5 for "witty or thought-provoking, origin- 
al items in your home town paper—ones that 
are so good you can't resist passing them & 
long to others. 


"Quickies" (for easier homemaking), PATH- 
FIN , @s above, pays $5 for each helpful, 


novel idea. Must not have.been published in 
another public a 
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money-making 
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great service” 
dividual market¥ 
thing about. markets crossing our desks that 
is factually accurate and timely, goes into 
the File. There 1s hardly a day that the File 
is not growing. Nor a day when some writer, 
either in the course of a friendly letteror 
in a direct answer to specific questions, is 
not getting the benefit of this great coop- 
erative enterprise. 


We never charge for this kind of service, 
except where WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE gives 
a writer detailed an engthy he there- 
fore, charges its minimum fee of $5.00. For 
the small, personal queries about markets & 
marketing problems we prefer to let the in- 
dividual writer send a small token of appre 
ciation to our WCS Scholarship Fund, public 
spirited institution that has helped a great 
many shut-in, handicapped or temporarily em 
barrassed (financially) writers to continue 
their writing projects without loss of time 
And we are proud of their many successes. 








KEEP WAY AHEAD CF YOUR DEADLINES! 





One of the saddest editorial chores which 
we experience practically every month is to 
pass over news items we would have liked to 
handle. They reach our desk too late. after 
all, when our next date of issue is, for ex- 
ample, Oct. lst, we can't publish news that 
will be dead as of Sept. lst. The fact that 
we are now a bi-monthly puts back consider- 
ably our dead-line in some cases. Yet we can 
and do handle future items that rea~h us on- 
weeks before issue 
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Titers, and edit- 
» etc., do not es 
he amount of dead- 
of the above con- 
even when a poet 
he needs at least 
Hash off an imper- 
shabdie c. Or, the poet is feminine, 
her youngest child is about to depart for «& 
scout camp, her old father is suffering heat 
prostration and her husband is entertaining 
the boss. It may be she will need a week to 
assemble her deathless dactyls. 





When a big slick editor states that he is 
working on a six or eight months' deadline, 
many writers raise their eyebrows. They do 
not stop to think that it takes weeks often 
to print and ship 3 million copies. Or that 
union labor has a quaint habit of not wish- 
ing to work on Saturdays & Sundays, and nev- 
er on even the scratchiest of public "holi- 
days”. So, when you plan to offer an annual 
award of g5 and a copy of your latest verse 
book, or submit a seasonal story to WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, please reach for a calendar 
and start figuring how long it will take un- 
der not the most perfect conditions for the 





ms. or news item you have just glowingly com 


posed, tobe read by a reader in a small town. 











MAGAZINES IN THE NEWS 





Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison ave., NYC 22, 
announces a "series of short biographies, the 
purpose of which is to give average adults, 
with a general curiosity about the Lives ami 
accomplishments of notable people, a picture 
eeethat will satisfy his initial interest— 
yet not make him plough through hundreds of 
pages." A synthesis in "sophisticated, read- 
able form ofwhatis already known" instead of 
an elaborate, definitive biography that at- 
tempts to uncover new material. 





"The books will be 950, to 60,0U0 words, The 
subjects will be selected from famous people 
in any time, place or field. The authors in 
every instance will be well known writers." 


Ranch /agon Ideas, Ford Times, Ford Motor 
Co. Jearborn, hich., (July issue) offered a 
prize of yl00 for each letter describing an 
"ingenious method for adapting this versatile 
automobile for special needs." Sketches or 
snapshots are desired, if possible. The ar- 
ticle used as a sample was elaborately illus 
trated. No closing date given. 





The same issue stated that: "Ford dealers 
are now distributing about 1,450,000 copies 
and 3,000,000 of this special 50th Anniver- 
sary issue (the July issue). 


Davis Contest, James Neill Northe, 318 N. 
E. 9th, Oklahoma City, Okla., offers $5, $3, 
$2. for best poems. It is an annual contest 
since 1948. It closed this year July lst. 





The ARCHER, Box 3857, Victory Center Sta., 
Nor ywood, Cal., offers at least 3 a- 
ward competitions closing respectively Cct. 
lSth, Nov. lst, and Feb. 1, 1954. And also 
$1 for each couplet used each issue. Write 
for details. 


The Browns, who are the editors send each 
contributor a brief statement about rights, 
which is concise and clear. HEWRITE believes 
that the only improvement would be that the 
author must get an actual assignment of the 
secondary rights, so this transfer is auto- 
matically and visually on file in the Copy- 
right Office, ‘‘ashington, D. C. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 hiass. Ave., Boston 1d, 
Mass., Offers prizes of 335, $20, $15, and 3 
$10 for outstanding yearbooks submitted bya 
garden club (federations not eligible; win- 
ners in 1952 also not considered. Deadline: 
Oot. 15, 1953. 





Five manufacturers of book cloth have been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commission not 
to indulge in practices tending to fix price 
of their product...about half of 25 greeting 
card firms must defend themselves against a 
similar complaint. The rest have been given 
dismissal under an initial decision. 





Island LANTERN, U.S.Penitentiary publica- 
tion, Steilacoom, Wash., seeks pardons for 2 
inmates who died in the volunteer hepatitis 





REWRITE 


program. These would be posthumous restora- 
tions of citizenship rights, etc. REWRITE 
is not familiar with the individual records 
of the two men. But we believe such a@m award 
would be an act of mercy blended with benef- 
icent justice that would strengthen the mor- 
al fiber of other and still living men, who 
are seeking to rehabilitate themselves. For 
true rehabilitation must always of necessity 
build from within a man or woman. 


A VERSE MARKET AND A PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON VERSE, The Tacoma NEWS TRIBUNE 
Ethelyn Willer Hartwich, Tacoma, Wash., a 
"weekly column of first publication of verse 
Now in its 16th year, it has managed well to 


get what we airily call ‘magazine quality', 
in our contributions.” 





Miss Hartwich wants "serious poetry, with 
good technique. Not over 20 lines. Sectari- 
an religion tabooed. Like social poetry and 
of high quality. Open only to contributors, 
please notice, in the State of Washington." 
Payment, $3.00 a poem, on publication. 


Practical Problem. Here is a problem that 
is put up to us in one form or another very 
often. "Some years ago,” our correspondent, 
in this case, writes, "I wrote a story about 





eeeWhich went to —— Magazine that has now, 
as far as I have been able to find out, sus- 
pended publication. The editor did pay me a 
check for that story, but never paid me for 
tne two following stories, despite repeated 


inquiries. I have now rewritten the firstof 
these stories and would like to send it out 
to some bigger magazine. I think it is good 
material and would be accepted somewhere. I 
am reluctant, however, because of the matt- 
er of it being previously published about 6 
years ago." 


The answer to this is of course that fact 
material cannot be copyrighted, only the man- 
ner of presentation and the exclusive data, 
which would not be available to any report- 
er not in the employ of the copyrighting pub- 
lication. Most stories can be given new play 
periodically. I read recently of two slicks 
racing to handle the same timely subject. a 
magazine that started late, got there first 
with the first story "on the street”. No ed- 
itor can monopolize good stories, only spe- 
cific and exclusive handling of then. 


But an editor would like to know the cir- 
cumstances of previous publication. He could 
be aiming at a big local sale, which should 
not be hurt by publication, as in this case 
in a small local paper or book. It is never 
advisable to lift even one's own story with- 
out changing the actual writing and prefer- 
ably the angle of narration or editorial pur 
pose. New information should always be add- 
ed and, if possible, a fresh picture layout 


This problem is one very good reason for a 
writer not wasting his time with shaky, and 
dubious magazines. There will come a day in 
which you can hit bigger anda better ones. 


DO YOU TELL YOUR STORY IN A LETTER? 





Have you ever stopped to wonder if you're 
one of the many writers who do not put their 
story over in the ms. itself? Do you some- 
times "explain” it in a letter to the editor 
that you mail with the ms? Elva and I never 
read the letters that come with mss. before 
we read the mss. You see, it has been a sad 
experience to find that nearly every writer 
somewhere in the letter tries to tell us at 
considerable length what he was trying to do 
in the ms., or why he wrote it. So,we merely 
check the letter to see if it requires some 
immediate correspondence apart from the ms. 


Please do not misunderstand me. It helps 
us a lot to know what a writer was attempt- 
ing to do. We, and, I believe, some editors 
are glad to have this background of explane 
tion on file. It aids us and them to do the 
job assigned to us. But the point is that a 
good story does not need to have this foot- 
note appended. A goog story needs no explan- 
ation. The purpose, the theme, the effect on 
the reader are, or should be, obvious, crys- 
tal clear. 





The Writers' Workshop in San Francisco is 
organized to take care of this matter. Its 
fine teacher, Clarence J. Pfaffenberger, who 
is retiring in another year, we are very sad 
to hear, feels so strongly about this, that 
he does not permit the authors of mss. read 
in class to answer the criticisms of listen 
ers. The author may himself listen & learn. 
He may profit from or disregard the advice. 
But he may not "talk back”. In our long ex- 
perience in leading workshops at conference 
meetings, we have watched inexperienced au- 
thors try to defend their babies. Noreover, 
in personal conferences we have had authors 
try to tell us we are wrong in saying theta 
point they sought to put over, has failed. 








I personally do not believe that the idea 
that a writer should not defend himself, is 
the best solution. Some of the best discus- 
sions Elva end I have set in play have come 
out of an author defending untenable techni- 
cal premises. We have been ebdle to show him 
that he cennot keep his reader from partici- 
pating in a story; or that he cannot handle 
an entire story with come-to-realize reflec 
tion. An able critic can do his best teach- 
ing in the face-to-face give-and-take where 
an sauthor is made to see where and why he's 
going at a problem in the wrong way. 


Creatively, too, two or more minds can de 
cide that "this is wrong, but how about this 
substitute?" Many plays are rewritten in re 
hearsal and then the playwright is sent home 
to his hotel room to hammer out the lines. I 
have seen many stories pulled apart and re- 
vised by a group of competent critics. I've 
taken part in such discussions, which ended 
with the author going home and revising his 
short story or book-length so successfully, 
that eventually it has sold to the same ed- 


itor who previously rejected it, for threeor 
four figures on a check. 
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This does not mean, however, that I don't 
recognize the constant danger of writing the 
story (or article, for that matter) "on the 
margins", That is why some professional au- 
thors refuse to discuss their "stories" un- 
til they have gotten them down on paper. 1 
agree wholeheartedly with Pfaff that an in- 
perienced writer is very likely to "explain" 
a story to the editor rather than put it in 
the ms. 


The tip-off on that is the type of story, 
which we frequently read when we are making 
an analysis. The inexperienced writer lLack- 
ing technical ways to have the characters in 
a story put over the essential facts & prem 
ises, steps in and tells the reader in very 
dull words (straight narrative and descrip- 
tion) that the heroine, a plain girl, is in 
love with a divorced man having seven chil- 
dren; that her father is dead, and that her 
mother, socially ambitious, disapproves. In 
such cases, the author does not use a lett- 
er to explain his story. But he might bett- 
er have done so, because here he has slowed 
up his story while he lays in too much expo- 
sition and also breaks down the illusion of 
reality by an unnatural viewpoint: that is, 
of the author inside the story circle, nudg- 
ing the reader in a kind of an aside, tell- 
ing him with a long pointer how it is among 
these puppets. 


The old rule of thumb that you should al- 
ways SHOW, never Tell the reader the detail 
of a story, is a very good, and applicable, 
one. Usually, instead of having the MC talk 
to himself or reflect endlessly abouta sit- 
uation, the easy, obvious thing is to dream 
up a conflict scene between two characters, 
which will bring out in dramatic terms such 
facts as the author deems it necessary fora 
reader to know. In the above suggested plot, 
for instance, there could be a scene involv 
ing the MC and her mother or girl friend. A 
stronger scene perhaps would be one between 
the MC and the man she wants to marry. It's 
extraordinary how with a little planning an 
author can evolve scenes in which a conflict 
develops between two characters, and such a 
conflict brings out the facts of life and a 
plot under emotional tension instead of by a 
tensionless summary by the author, or an MC 
thinking about a situation. 


I call this latter type of story-telling, 
which is dull and uninteresting, "armchair" 
story-telling, because the MC sits ina chair 
by the side of the road and watches a situ- 
ation drift by. He is as passive and beyond 
the moving line of the story as is the sto- 
ry teller, who is completely outside a sto- 
rye 


If you once get used to devising a scene, 
it soon becomes automatic with you to think 
in terms of conflict. and that puts you one 
long step ahead of at least 50% of the com- 
petition you are up against. For they waste 
time end energy in the outworn reflective & 
stream-of-conscious method. This hasa place 
but not in the opening of a dramatic story. 


& THEORY FOR BETTER PLOTTING 





It is always pleasant to have one's ideas 
supported by good authority. John Pember, a 
staunch member of the wWCS Family, suggested 
recently a good hot weather <5 for sto- 
ry situations to kick off with. 


"To those in search of ideas for plots,"he 
writes amusingly, "I suggest they can finde 
plenty in the old Mother Goose jingles. For 
instance: 


‘There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn't know 
what to do. 
She gave them some butter without any bread, 
Then whipped them all soundly and sent 
them to bed, 


"Please note how exactly this little tale 
conforms to the rule laid down in REWRITE on 
P. 11, paragraph 2 (May-June issue): 


"In the first line of the verse you have an 
MC, adequately described. 


"The second line states her problen. 


"The third suggests the conflict and a solu 
tion (decisive action). 


"Line four brings in the satisfactory ending 


"Allin just four lines! It is not absolute 
ly essential, of course, but the conflict i- 
dea might be amplified. The 'butter & bread’ 
did not solve the overcrowding trouble, nor 
did it supply the morrow's breakfast. Ah, I 
have it! The old woman finds the other shoe 
and starts a chicken farn.” 


Seriously, though, you can often take the 
legend or nonsense verse of this type & sub- 
stitute modern characters. Or imagine, let's 
say, what forces in a story the old figures 
might stand for. Use the verse as an image, 
and a springboard for building your own con 
flict. 


That is a device I use a great deal, when 
I am working on stories. Somewhat like those 
morality plays of old, where the characters 
symbolized the moral virtues and their oppo- 
sites? Or "Pilgrim's Progress", for example 
Of course we live in a more sophisticated & 
realistic age. You have to be more subtle in 


your effects. But the threadworn plot of an 
honest district attorney or newspaper edit- 
or combatting a criminal, who stands for or- 
ganized crime, is a modern instance. Before 
World War II I worked on a story witha Chi- 
nese background. I doped out a thematic back 
ground that made this story practically the 
allegoric story of the Chinese nation as it 
then was. The father of the girl represent- 
ed old Chine, worthy but bewildered by that 
revolution that was already taking place, & 
beside him was a friend, who was one of the 
old robber barons. The girl and boy were of 
the new China, bright, ambitious, idealists. 
Do you see what I mean? Liake 'em typify. 





WHAT DOES "BEST" STORIES MEAN? 





In a recent issue of the SAT. REVIEW RayB 
West, Jr. published a critical estimate up- 
on the 23 years of Whit Burnett's "STORY" a 
point worth thinking about was contained in 
the one paragraph we quote below: 








"As a matter of fact, and despite the claims 
of its editors, STORY did not even in those 
Gays, publish a high proportion of really fine 
stories. Mostly the excitement came from the 
sense of participating in a great crusade & 
from the feeling that "our side' was winning. 
The structure of the short story, as it was 
known in the popular magazines, was violat- 
ed on every hand. A new subject matter was in 
troduced. New writers were discovered in ev- 
ery issue." 


I think that Ray's point is well taken. He 
feels that the present STORY in book formis 
failing to achieve its goal. "STORY actual- 
ly has changed very little. Its standards 
were never quite high enough, so that large 
circulation magazines almost caught up with 
them." In other words the stories are but a 
step away from the conventional ones, which 
a good literary fans spurn condescending- 

y- 


It has often occurred to me that very few 
writers or critics stop to define what they 
mean by "best" stories. Although most of the 
anthologists offer elaborate prefaces & fre 
quently list and rate a large number of the 
year's stories, I have never felt they have 
thought through too clearly what thet word, 
"story" really meant to them. I have listen 
ed to the late Herschel Brickell discuss an 
anthology he ha us nished editing with 
enthusiasm. I know his series of year books 
meant much to him, and he was a fine missia- 
ary for good writing. I have listened to an 
appreciable number of other editors, critics 
and others rationalize their credos and be- 
liefs. But the thing they meant by "best" & 
"story" often proved illusive. 


For all of us it is a matter of opinion & 
feeling. There are no absolutes. If a story 
moves many persons, it has something, though 
the critics too often look down their noses 
at a story that has mass appeal. O. Henry 6 
"The Gift of the Magi" is a case in pointwa 
poignant, human story that is expertly told 
technically, yet written in a dated style & 
almost slovenly set down according to stan- 
dards we consider good today. 


Por me, this story and my experience with 
the profession of analyzing stories to make 
them salable, if possible, on any one of the 
many levels of reader appeal, has taught me 
that there are several criteria for a story 
being good and It {s often only a lucky co- 
incidence when ell of them are brought side 
by side in a single story. Even Shakespeare 
hed his bad moments. So, Elva and I content 
ourselves if we find a story that is "good" 
in its own media, good "in kind”. 


I think that not enough writers appreciate 
their own abilities, or evaluate thoroughly 
when they finish a story, what its good and 
mediocre points are. I believe if more of us 
thought through this matter, there would be 
more good writing. Let us consider the var- 
ious factors that add up to a story that is 
good. It will explain why the Commercial edi- 
itors seldomeagree with the Literary edit- 
ors and critics. 


First, there is "story". That is the cord 
on which the beads are hung. What happens & 
where and when and how and why, asks the av- 
erage reader? Line of interest is the vital 
and most important thing in any kind of-writ- 
ing, Somerset Maugham has said, and natural- 
ly, he is right. But the Literary folk have 
no liking for plotted stories, while an ed- 
itor of a popular magazine will not publish 
fragmentary sketches. So there is the first 
difference of opinion. 


Second, a story must be about something & 
have ideas or a situation. Popular magazine 
editors like problems, obstacles overcome & 
aiso stories of action. The quality editcrs, 
on the other hand, place more emphasis on a 
unique character, atmosphere, mood or some- 
thing significant said by the author regari- 
ing Life. Again, the ingredients are practi- 
cally the same but two persons do not think 
the same way about them. 


Third, there is the technical handling of 
ea story. I have never been sure that I know 
what literary editors and critics call for, 
or recognize as great technique. Certainly 
most of the "great" writers the critics ac- 
claim are often confused and even slovenly, 
as regards the technical presentation of the 
story. They do not accept the standards the 
reader lays down of simplicity, action, and 
emotional appeal. The impact is often on an 
intellectual level completely. Ideas may be 
exciting, but I believe most readers desire 
a blend of mind and heart. 


To me, technique is an exciting factor in 
story-telling. I like to play with stories, 
manage interesting technical devices to ob- 
tain surprising or stimulating effects, and 
achieve the greatest possible impact on the 
reader. But, and this is important, techni- 
cal treatment of a story is always and onl 
a means to an end. Human nature & the bas- 
ic fundamental. Stories have to do with peo- 
ple. and people are never puppets to be push- 
ed around. Then drama becomes melodrama and 
the effect is forced and unnatural. 


Finally, there is the style of a story. A 
writer must be a craftsman with words skill 
and precision. He must also be able to make 
them create an appropriate mood & background 
for the people ana the story's action. Too 
many writers forget that their words may be 
tray them. fPhey think ideas alone are impor 
tant. They forget that “story” and "best" in 
the full meaning of the words stand for all 
around excellence, the goal of all writers. 
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RAMBLES CN THE SDITORIAL FRONT 





YCUNG CATHCLIC MESSENGER, Janet Roberts... 
38 Wes «, Dayton ¢, Chio, emphasized 
on June 24th that they "buy material all of 
the year round, not just in the summer. We 
are particularly in the market for fiction. 
we are overstocked on general articles, and 
are interested mainly in articles particular 
ly pertinent or applicable to children of our 


age group, ll to 14.” 


Mss. for the younger magazines should, of 
course, be sent to the specific magazine at 


the above address. 
ER, OUR LITTLE MESS 


(JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENG- 
ENCER & TREASURE CHEST.. 
Tlisted in a descending age group order.) 





A 


"Contributor's Guide” is available, if any- 


one cares to write in. 


Anthologically Speaking 


Twenty and thirty years back vanity 
verse anthologies came thick and fast—and 
then disappeared. Recent announcements 
indicate that the anthology practice is being 
resumed and the search for suckers is on. 
The Bulletin does not publish the come-on 


material but considers it not amiss to utter 
a few words of warning lest members nibble 
on the bait with their eyes closed. 

Item one: if you are asked to help de- 
fray the cost of publishing the anthology, 
beware. A recent announcement, for in- 


stance, stipulates that the poet should pay 
(not contribute) ten dollars per poem in- 
serted, for which he will receive two copies 
of the anthology and (hold your seats) 
may then purchase as many more copies 
as he wishes at a considerable discount; 
not to mention the fact that “he is free 
to sell as many as he likes.” 

Item two: a publisher will frequently 
hold out the lure that work by unknown 
writers is welcome. Inclusion of such, he 
implies, will be a short cut to fame. 

There are singularly few omnibus-type 
anthologies (we actually know of none) 
in which publication amounts to more than 
an item to show to the indiscriminating 
who may or may not be impressed by see- 
ing their friend-author’s name in print 


The Bulletin of 
the Catholic Po- 
etry Soolety of 
merica certainly 
Offers some good 
advice in the box 
we reprint along 
side of this pare 
graph. REWRITE 
continually says 
the same things. 


Many thousands 
of writers are so 
eager to get pub 
lished that they 
do not achieve a 
sense of discrim- 
ination as advis 
ed. It is a fine 
thing to get in- 
to print, but an 
old saying warns 
us that everyone 
is tabbed by the 
company he keeps 
—in print, just 
the same as in a 
small community. 
It is an unforte 
nate fact that the 


editorial space you can buy is usually very 
definitely not worth having at all. So, you 
may be able to fool your friends, but never 
the editors you hope will one day buy wares 
from you. 


And while we are on this subject, a writ- 
er told us recently about buying in advance 
a copy of an anthology of short fiction, to 
be published last year. Later, the editor of 
this book offered the writer a chance to be 
represented in the anthology, at a cost, the 
author declared, of approximately $100. He 
not yet has received his copy of the book! 


Editors Do Read. John &. Pember reports he 
received a congratulatory letter from, yes, 
Imogene Coca, of the TV "Your Show of Shows" 
regarding his short story, "Murder On TV." A 
crossword puzzle magazine used it. A smart 
editeor is smart because she is on her toes! 
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NEWS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 


Marshall Scholarships, British Information 
Services, Reterence Services (Education), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20, N. Y¥., offers 12 
annual scholarships enabling American men & 
women graduates of accredited american col- 
leges to study for 2 years, with a possible 
third year, at any university in the United 
Kingdom. Applications for 1954-5 olose Nov. 


1, 1953. 








FRIENDSHIP AMONG CHILDREN & YOUTH, Lirs. 
Gerda Schairer, ve., » sent a 
release to us recently about its work. In 8 


years it has distributed without disorimina- 
tion 3% million tokens of friendship tochil- 
dren in 18 countries. The names & addresses 
of the donors having been attached, a live- 
ly correspondence leading to better friend- 
ship and understanding has thus developed.. 
Everyone can help, but this should be interm 
esting to juvenile writers. 


Wilmer Culver, Seattle teacher of writing 
and for a number of years a member of the WCS 
Poni. died in July. No finer tribute than 

a is students have done well, can be paid 
to him at this time. 





13th State of Maine Writers' Conference... 
Aug. », Voesn Park, Naine. e st and 
schedule of talks, panels, workshops is long 
and exciting. Bill expects to be participat 
ing in two panels, talking with many writer 
friends new and old. Hope to see you there. 
Adelbert M. Jakeman, as above, is registrar. 
Come if you can. a tea & social hour Friday. 


Mrs. Edith F. Csteyee, Christian authors’ 
Guild, 308 East Jefferson, Media, Pa., sadly 
not only was forced to miss the Phila. Con- 
ference, but is recovering from an operation 
on her knee. She's a member of the WCS Famn- 
ily and a good friend. We wish her well. 


The New Bngland Theater Conference is go- 
ing to ho s second annual convention at 
the Hotel Bradford, all day, Cot. 17, 1953. 
It should be a full day. Membership is only 
$2.00 per year. The Conference has been in- 
itiating monthly special performances, with 
workshop discussions following, ata reduced 
price to members. Address: NETC secretary, % 
Boston University, dept. of drama, BlagdenSt, 
Boston, Mass. 














The Editors, Presbyterian Story Papers.., 
witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa., have 
an attractive folder giving details of four 
juvenile magazines. Samples on receipt of a 
3¢ stamp. 


aUTHORSHIP, the National Writers' Club, a 
con ential newsletter to members, is cele- 
brating its approach to its lOOth issue with 
more pages and a better print dress. It ad- 
vises writers to urge passage of the Reed— 
Mckeogh Bill which would allow writers, and 
Others, to divert extraordinary income into 
insurance policies, and then pay normal in- 
come taxes on the smaller "pension" payments 
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HOW TECHNIQUE CAN HELP YOU 





Cne of the points I did not mention in my 
discussion of the Odets play on P. 7,is the 
graphic illustration it affords of the idea 
that sheer technique sometimes enables com- 
petent writers to achieve effects you can't 
possibly get by just allowing "life" to un- 
fold in its natural sequence. The device (O- 
dets employed of using two scenes to permit 
the actor to tell an untruth about his wife 
and then to prove that it is not true, is a 
device pure and simple. But properly used & 
presented in the right order, it highlights 
a part of life and gives the spectator per- 
spective as nothing else can. 


No one in his right mind will ever say the 
theater or story-telling is not artificial. 
But it is artificiality with a purpose: the 
creation of the illusion of reality. Story- 
telling with all its falsity, has the charm 
of make believe. For a little while it lets 
the reader or spectator believe that: "this 
is not life, but rather life is like this!” 
It gives us the chance to catch the meaning 
of life. «a kind of over-the-back-fence gos- 
siping that holds nothing of the malicious, 
but on the contrary chrystalizes and clari- 
fies our imaginative understanding of life. 
Doing this in the best sense of the ancient 
Greek tragedies, it sends us back to the re 
alities of living as better, more tolerant, 
more responsible, maturer citizens of a big 
world. 


The lesson even a play like the Cdets one 
that, for me, fails in its intended effect, 
has to offer us is that writing of any kind 
is really a separate language. It uses, you 
see, the language of ideas and emotions and 
makes those ideas and emotions generate new 
ideas in the mind and heart of all who lis- 
ten. In its highest sense story-telling has 
a greater value than mere entertainment. It 
tells us something about the life it depicts 
which we may have instinctively always known, 
but never have thought about or brought in- 
to our conscious minds. It reveals new fac- 
ets of life, widens our experience and sat- 
isfies that sense of curiosity and child-like 
wonder, that is one of our most precious, most 
creative faculties. All the great dreams of 
inventors, poets, scientists, teachers, and 
those responsible for erecting any importent 
civilization, have emanated from it. If you 
have any of that juice within you, bless the 
Good Lord, because with all the aches & pains 
it will bring you, it identifies you in some 
small degree with the immortal fire of that 
infinite force which is eternal. 


DON'T Obey That Impulse! a friend of ours 
and member of the wae Family let his sub to 
REWRITE run out. I felt It was false econo- 
my, but could not convince him of it at the 
time. Now I am in the unenviable position of 
being able to tell him, "I told you so” and 
wish I weren't. You see, a month or two ago 
he wrote me and said that as soon as he was 
able to make a dollar out of a book ms. hed 


renew his subscription. In the meantime, he 
could not afford to because he had been sav- 
ing his pennies so he could afford the read- 
ing fee ($25.00) of an advertising "critic- 
agent”. and a few days ago he had mailed to 
the latter the slowly accumulated fee. 


Now the pity is, that if he had just con- 
fided in us we could have told him about the 
unfortunate experiences of several writers, 
who had dealings with one and another crit- 
ic-agents. We could have told him that we do 
not recommend firms that try to dabble in 2 
specialized professions at the same time, & 
are not specialists in either. 


REWRITE has a standing offer to give writ 
ers the full benefit of its wide experience 
at any time, and at no cost. That is a prin- 
ciple reason why we accept no advertising— 
so we can give unbiased, accurate reportor- 
ial statements to its readers in such matt- 
ers. And why we beg writers to consult WCS, 
before they get involved in trouble. 


Despite the fact that we are skeptical of 
the chance ever to recover this writer's fee 
for him now, we have offered to make a real 
try. And also to have a strictly profession- 
al agent at least give him an appraisal re- 
garding the ms. 


Here at WCS, we do not like to recommend, 
or send, a ms. to a reputable agent, when we 
have not read it. This is not because it is 
our business to read mss. Rather because it 
is our stock-in-trade to have our opinion of 
@ ms. valued by an editor or agent. On many 
occasions we are able to get editors to read 
mss. personally, or agents to drop the uni- 
form fee charged by reputable agents simply 
because we say we believe the ms. has qual- 
ities we believe they will be interested in. 
If we cry "wolf!" too many times, we aren't 
able to get this special service. So, that's 
why we practice the very discrimination that 
we demand of good agents. A discrimination, 
unfortunately, that few "critic-agents” are 
blessed with. It takes courage to tell your 
clients, who have paid you a fee to read the 
mse, that it is not salable. It is 3asier to 
let the editor reject it. Or, worse, to keep 
it on your shelves till the client inquires 
about it. Then you tell the client you have 
tried hard, but it just wouldn't stick. That 
is what quite a few critic-agents do. Actu- 
ally, we have in our files, and in our men- 
ory countless more reports from editors re- 
garding mss. that were said to have been sub- 
mitted to them, but were not. 


You know, most editorial offices, at least 
many of the large slicks, maintain extensive 
files covering all of the mss. that have ov- 
er the years been submitted to them. There- 
fore, if you wish to check the work of some 
critic-agents, you have only to get the list 
of markets to which a ms. has been submitt- 
ed and then write to the magazines for proof 
of the critic's statement. In the case of a 
dubious agent, the magazine will report. I 





